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Ve Truth is the wide, unbounded air; 


Limitation 


Priscilla Leonard 


The varied mind of man 

Is but a bubble, which contains 
A breath within its span. 

The bubble breaks, its round is lost, 
Its colors fade and die; 

But truth remains, as infinite 


As our eternity. 
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For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 


Uniformity, 
Durability. 


_ Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 


for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome St., New York. 
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Royal Organ Method. 
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Branzoli’s Mandolin Method. 
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complete from the original Italian work. Other Amer- 
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To Outlook subscribers, only $1 per month... Who- 
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makes no prosy mistake. Send for description. 
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OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS 


Eight new Leaflets have been added to the series. No. 48, Bradford’s Memoir 
of tider Brewster ; 49, Bradford’s First Dialogue ; 50, Winthrop’s ‘‘ Con- 


in New England ;’’ 51, ‘‘ New England’s First 


Fruits,’’ 1643 ; 52, John Elliot’s ‘‘ Indian Grammar Begun ;’’ 53, John Cot- 
ton’s ‘‘ God’s Promise to His Plantation ;’’ 54, Letters of Roger Williams to 
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MACMILLAN Co.’s NEW PUBLICATIONS 


NEW VOLUME, JUST PUBLISHED, OF 


MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS 
Maid Marian and Crotchet Castle 


By THomAS LOVE PEACOCK. 
cloth, $1.25. 


Illustrated by F. H. TOWNSEND. 


With an Introduction by GEorRGE SAINTSBURY. 12m0, 


“ This delightful story, ‘Maid Marian,’ which has inspired so many writers, from the unknown ballad-mongers to Lord Tennyson, has never | 


been interpreted with more zest and freshness than here.” 


ALREADY PUBLISHED: 


1. CASTLE RACKRENT. By Miss EpGEwortu. 
2. JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. By Mar- 


RYAT. 


3. TOM C LOG. By Micwaet Scott. 


4. THE ANNALS OF THE PARISH. By Joun Gatt. 


5. THE ADVENTURES OF HAJJI BABA OF IS- 
PAHAN. By James Morier. Illustrated by H. R. 
With an Introduction by the Hon. GEORGE CURZON, M.P. 


A New Novel ma Mrs. Humphry Ward, author of “ Marcella,” etc. 


The Story of Bessie Costrell 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. Uniform with “ Marcella.” r vol., 12mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. 


‘Mrs. Ward’s new story is one of the daintiest little gems I have come 
across in my weekly literature hunts.”—ALAN DALE, in the Mew York World. 


“Mrs. Ward has done nothing finer thar this brief story. The sustained 
interest, which does not permit the reader to miss a line; the vivid clearness 
in which each character stands out in self-revelation ; the unfailing insight into 
the familiar and confused workings of the village mind—all represent work of 
the highest class. ‘ The Story of Bessie Costrell’ will become an English 
classic.”—Christian World. 

“There are _—— touches and striking sentences in many pages of this 
little volume. . Mrs. Humphry Ward’s adinirers will say that she has seldom 
written with more force than in describing the tardy remorse of the hard, 
unrelenting husband. Times. 


“ Written in the true spirit of the Alpine climber.” 


The Alps from End to End 
By Sir WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY. Wié£th 100 Jilustrations by A. D. 
McCormick. Large demy 8vo, cloth, $7.00. 

‘“*A high place among these books of climbing, which appeal to many who. 
cannot climb as well as to all who can, will be taken by the very pleasant 
volume, ‘ The Alps from End to End.’ ”— 7imes. 

‘* Written in the true spirit of the Alpine climber. The book contains a 
hundred full-page illustrations by that admirable portrayer of rock and ice 
scenery, Mr. A. D. McCormick.’”’— Scotsman. 

‘* As pleasant a possession as any record that this thrilling sport has inspired 
in its devotees.”—Daily Chronicle. | 

‘* There seems every reason to suppose that the publication of Sir William’s 
fascinating story in this handsome form may, as he hopes, induce others to 
follow our example and set forth to see the whole Alpine region.” —G/asgow 
Herald. 


An Arctic Adventure.” 


ICE-BOUND ON KOLGUEV 


By AuBYN TREVoR-BaTTYE, F.L.S., F.Z.S., ete. 


*“* The story is told in a delightfully simple and spontaneous manner. 
London Times. 


With numerous Illustrations and Drawings, and 3 Maps. 
Mr. Trevor-Battye’s simple and unaffected narrative enables us to learn a good deal.” — 


Large 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $7.00. 


** From beginning to end, the story of this adventure is outside the common lines. It is a tale of success of an odd kind.””—Sfectator. 
‘** A volume enjoyable for its manner as it is interesting for its matter.”—G/asgow Herald. 


WATTS.—Miguel de Cervantes. His Life and Works. 
By HENRY EDWARD Watts. A New Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, with a complete Bibliography and Index. With Por- 
trait. 8vo, cloth, gilt top. (Uniform in size and binding with 

‘the Don Quixote.) $2.50. 


JACKSON.—The Great Frozen Land. Narratives of 
a Winter Journey Across the Tundras and a Sojourn Among the 
Samoyads. By GEORGE F. JAcKSON, Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society and leader of the Jackson-Harmsworth 
Polar Expedition. With Illustrations and Maps. Edited from 


his Journals by ARTHUR MONTEFIORE. 8vo, cloth, xvii—297 ° 


Pp., $4.50. 
DRAGE.—The Problem of the por Poor. 


FREY DRAGE. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


CROCKETT.—The Stickit Minister and Some Com- 
mon Men. By S.R.CRocKkeETT. With a Prefatory Poem by 
ROBERT LovuIs STEVENSON. With upward of 50 Illustrations 


By GEoF- 


by BURN MURDOCH, JOSEPH PENNELL, H. Moxun Cook, MAc- ' 


GEORGE, and others. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


JONES.—Peasant Rents. Being the First Half of an 
Essay on the Distribution of Wealth and on the Sources of Tax- 
ation. By RICHARD JONES, 1831. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. (Vew 
volume of the Economic Classics.) 


FRAZER.—Passages of the Bible Chosen for their 
Literary’ Beauty and Interest. ky J. G. FRAzER, M.A,, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 12mo, decorated linen, 
gilt top, pp. 467, $2 00. 


GRADUATE COURSES—A Handbook for Graduate 
Students. Lists of Advanced Courses Announced by Twenty-one 
Colleges or Universities in the United States for the Year 
1895-6. Compiled by an Editorial Board of Graduate Students, 
C. A. Duntway, of Harvard, Editor-in-Chief. Square 16mo, 
boards, 25 cents, et. 

BALZAC.—The Novels of H. de Balzac. Vol. Il. 
At the Sign of the Cat and Racket (La Marson bu 
CHAT-QUI-PELOTE). Translated by CLARA BELL. With a Pref- 
ace by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. With 3 Illustrations, drawn and 
etched by W. BOUCHER. 12mo, silk, gilt top, $1.50. 


SPENSER.—The Faerie Queene. Edited by THomas 
J. Wisk. With 85 full-page Illustrations, 80 Canto headings, 
60 tailpieces, and a specially designed cover, by WALTER CRANE. 
To be completed in 19 Parts.— New Part. 
PART VII. With seven full-page and other Illustrations, by 
WALTER CRANE. 4to, paper cover, $3.00, wet. 
KOVALEVSKY.—Sonia Kovalevsky. Biography and 
Autobiography. I. Memoir. By A. C. LEFFLER (Edgren), 
Duchessa di Cajanello. II. Reminiscences of Childhood. 
Written by Herself. Translated into English by LOUISE von 
CossELL. With Frontispiece. 12mo, cloth, 317. pages, $1.25. 
COLERIDGE.—The Golden Book of Coleridge. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by STOPFORD A. Brooke. 16mo, silk, 
gilt top, pp. 289, $1.50. + 
ABRAHAMS.—Aspects of Judaism. Being Sixteen 
Sermons by IsRAEL ABRAHAMS and CLAUDE G. MONTEFIORE. 
12mo, buckram, pp. 259, $1.50. — 
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What Would You Have Done? 


So far this year we have hardly said a word about the good 
qualities of our famous Columbias for 1895. 

Demand for such superb models at their price was too great. 
We have not even taken the trouble to deny certain absurd, yet 
annoying rumors circulated with curious energy early in the year. 
The many thousand 1895 Columbias everywhere giving highest 
satisfaction and pleasure to their riders are abundant denial. | 
And yet many good people are blaming us for not denying the 

stories. They are sorry now they have not Columbias. 
Maybe we should have said something before. But then those 
who now have Co'umbias would have suffered greater delays. 


What would you have done? 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 


General Offices and Factories, Hartford, Conn. 


BRANCH STORES: 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Providence, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, 


Baltimore, Washington, San Francisco. 


er Father, this Copco Soap is the best 
lever used, I wish you would get a whole box of it.” 


TRADE MARK. 


Makes the same impression on every one who tries it. Will you trya 
cake? Price 5 cents, at the grocer’s. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, - 


Made only by 
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DON’T BLOW 


OUT YOUR LAMP 


Use the EAGLE BURNERS 


with BOLAND AUTOMATIC EXTINGUISHER 


Nosmoke. Noodor. Nodanger. Turn 
out the lamp as you turn out the gas. 
Saves oil. Prevents wick from crusting. 
Costs just the same as any other good 
burner. Ask your dealer for it, or we 
will send pustpaid on receipt ot price. 
Size A, or No. 1, 15c.; B, or No. 2 
20c.; D, or No. 3, 25e. 


THE AMERICAN BURNER CO. 


Room 417, 49 Westminster Street 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Not a Patent Medicine. 


Nervous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous 

Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 
| | on ic (A Phosphorized 
Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when — else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 


_ ..Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 


Depression. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 


106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 
Formula on Every Bottle. 


This Girl 


was old enough 
to know better 
than to put a 
cheap wool braid 
on her skirt, next 
time she'll see 


that the 
bolt is 99 
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VELVETFEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS. 


The kind that lasts as 
long as the skirt. 


Send tor samples, showing label d i 
the S. H. & M. P.O Box 


‘*S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


STAMPED 
STEEL 
= CEILINGS 


DECORATIVE, DURABLE 
| AND BEST 


for Dwellings, Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil- 
ings of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue 


H. S. NORTHROP, 19 Rose St., N. Y.. 
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LREADY the prediction that the present Police 
Commission in New York would soon be able 
to enforce the law with fewer arrests than those 
by which the old Commission enforced black- 
mail has been fulfilled. Last Sunday, out of ten 
thousand saloon-keepers, only fifty-odd were arrested for 
attempting to keep open; and they were watched as 
never before, from one end of the city to the other. The 
reason that police labors were so materially reduced was 
that last week the courts came to the support of the police, 
and two saloon-keepers were sentenced to imprisonment. 
In one case it was the owner of the saloon that was con- 
victed, because his bartenders were assumed to have 
acted under his orders. : 
been tried before the lower courts, and comparatively 
light fines had been imposed. When the first case came 
before a jury in the Court of General Sessions on Tuesday, 
the counsel for the liquor-dealers made no attempt to 
rebut the testimony that their client had violated the 
Sunday excise law, but trusted to the opposition of 
the jurors to the “ oppressive” character of the law. The 
Judge, however—Recorder Goff—charged the jury that it 
was not to assume legislative functions, and a unanimous 
verdict of guilty was speedily returned. This first verdict, 
however, was not the one which especially demoralized 
the liquor-dealers in their organized campaign against the 
enforcement of the law. On Friday a whole batch of 
excise cases were brought before the same court—liquor- 
dealer after liquor-dealer having taken an appeal from 
Special Sessions to General Sessions merely to “swamp” 
the court and thus to secure a renewal of the lJaw’s delay 
which gave them immunity in Tammany times. But the 
Recorder gave them very speedily to understand that this 
was a dangerous move. The first case that came before 
him, he said, was properly transferred to his court. ‘“ But 
when a number of men take such action for the purpose of 
obstructing and evading the due administration of the law, 
they become guilty of criminal conspiracy. They add a 
greater crime to a lesser one.”’ When the jury in the first 
case returned a verdict of guilty, the Recorder imposed a 
fine of $250 and imprisonment for thirty days in the city 
jail. AQ little later in the day the jury found guilty a bar- 
tender who had taken the witness-stand and sworn to his 
entire innocence, and the Recorder, because of the perjury 
proven, imposed a sentence of thirty days in the peniten- 
tiary, besides a heavy fine. Ia the next three cases the 
prisoners’ pleas were hastily changed from “not guilty” 
to “guilty.” When the day ended, so many cases had 
been disposed of, and the penalties had been so much 
severer than in the lower courts, that some cases were 
retransferred to Special Sessions, and the hope of blocking 
the courts was abandoned. On Sunday comparatively few 


Heretofore the excise cases had. 


liquor-dealers cared to instruct their bartenders to keep 
open. 
Comptroller of the Treasury Bowler has been most . 
undeservedly criticised for his refusal to sanction the 


payment of the sugar bounty appropriations of the last _ 


Congress on the ground that they were unconstitutional. 
Day after day the argument of the sugar-planters was 
reported throughout the country, and no word was said as 
to the Comptroller’s defense. On this ex parte statement 
of the case the Comptroller has been widely denounced for 
usurping the functions of the court and overruling the 
will of the National legislature. On general principles, 
nothing is clearer than the duty of an administrative offi- 
cer to assume the constitutionality of a law unless the 
courts decide against it. But the Comptroller of the 
Treasury is given by statute a semi-judicial as well as a 
strictly administrative function, and in the sugar bounty 
case before him Comptroller Bowler simply conforms with 
the decision of the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia that the sugar bounty appropriations were un- — 
constitutional. It will be recalled that when the McKinley 

Bill was before the Supreme Court the Court distinctly 
refrained from passing upon the sugar bounty clause. Im 
the famous Loan Association .vs. Topeka case it had unan- 
imously held that taxation could be only for public pur- 
poses, and that taxes levied upon one class of cittzens for 
the enrichment of another class were none the less rob- 
bery though under the forms of law. In the Court of | 
Appeals of the District of Columbia this doctrine was — 
applied to the sugar bounties, and such payments of 
pubiic money into the pockets of the sugar-planters were 
declared unconstitutional. Judge Cooley, of Michigan, 
the leading authority upon constitutional limitations, is 
reported to have written to Comptroller Bowler sustaining 


his decision, and Senator Caffery, of Louisiana, is now 


reported to have advised his sugar-planting constituents 
not to appeal their case to the higher courts,‘but to seek 
relief from the next Congress. The prospective refusal of 
the sugar-planters to appeal to the courts from Comp- 
troller Bowler’s decision makes it look as if he were the 
right man in the right place. The sum involved is about 
five million dollars. 

The Conference of Free-coinage Democrats at Washing- 


ton last week was important in that it seemed to mark and@ 
promise a still deeper cleavage in the Democratic party. _ 
The only Eastern States represented were Delaware and 

Maryland. Virginia was represented by Senator Danie), 
North Carolina by ex-Senator Jarvis, Georgia by ex-Sen- 
ator Walsh, Florida by Senator Call, Tennessee by Sena- 
tor Harris, Arkansas by Senator Jones, Missour? by Gor- 


. 
‘ 
? 
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ernor Stone, Illinois by Chairman Hinrichsen, ef the 
Democratic State Committee; while letters were received 
from Senators Tillman, of South Carolina, Morgan, of Ala- 
bama, George and Walthall, of Mississippi, Blanchard, of 
Louisiana, Chilton, of Texas, Cockrel], of Missouri, and 
Voorhees and Turpie, of Indiana, expressing their readi- 
ness to stand by any action the Conference might take. 
The action proposed was the organization within the Dem- 
ocratic party of an active campaign to secure a free-coin- 
age plank in the next National platform. Extravagant 
claims were made respecting the present ‘strength of the 
free-coinage movement. The Hon. Casey Young, of Ten- 
nessee, expressed the belief that four-fifths of the people 
of the country already favor free coinage. The fact 
that east of the Alleghanies and north of the Potomac not 
one voter in five ever hears a free-coinage speech or reads 
a free-coinage argument did not seem to be appreciated by 
the representatives of the agricultural States who formed 
the body of the Conference. The opposition to free coin- 
age among Southern and Wester Democrats was charac- 
terized as coming chiefly from Federal office-holders, 
whose “pernicious activity’ no longer offended the Ad- 
ministration. Chairman Hinrichsen claimed that in IIli- 
nois free coinage was, if anything, stronger than at the 
time of the Currency Convention. All the Democratic 
farmers, he said, favored free coinage, and four-fifths of 
the Democratic business men. In one respect, however, 
all those present admitted the weakness of their faction. 
The party machinery was largely in the hands of their 
opponents; the free-coinage forces were, comparatively 
‘speaking, unorganized. To remedy this evil, the Confer- 


rence provided for the formation of a National Committee, 


‘whose work it should be to secure the combined and effect- 
rive action of all believers in the free coinage of silver. 
‘That this Committee, without either money or office- 
‘holders at its command, will be able to secure a_free- 
‘coinage majority in the next Democratic National Con- 
vention does not seem possible, but that it can so organize 
ithe free-coinage forces as to break in two the Democratic 
party if an anti-silver platform is adopted is even more 
than probable. | 


_In Maryland the opposition of Civil Service Reform 
Democrats to the personal control of the Democratic State 
Convention by Mr. Gorman, and the opposition of anti- 
monopoly Democrats to its impersonal control by the 
moneyed interests, combined to give unusual importance to 
the Republican Convention last week. There was an eager, 
not to say fierce, fight for the gubernatorial nomination, 
and the platform adopted was studiously framed to win the 
support of the disaffected Democrats. National issues 
were entirely excluded—the Committee on Resolutions 
even refusing to report a moderate plank in favor of a pro- 
tective tariff. The State issue of the reassessment of all 
property so that personalty and realty should contribute 


equally to the support of the State and local governments 


was put in the foreground. This was to win the support 
of the anti-monopoly Democrats. Civil Service Reform 
Democrats were appealed to by planks demanding the 
exclusion of politics from the management of schools, and 
favoring the general adoption of civil service rules wherever 
a popular vote would sustain this course. The advance 


made by Civil Service Reform in Chicago under just such © 


a local option law makes this diplomatic plank a welcome 
one. The Convention likewise adopted planks in favor of 
free text-books and fairer election laws. It is said that 
‘the candidate for Governor selected by the Convention—Mr. 
Lowndes—will, in his letter of acceptance, take as aggressive 
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an attitude in favor of the gold stamdard as was taken by 
the recent Democratic Convention ;. but this prediction may 
prove asmisleading asthe report that the Republican Conven- 
tion would itself adopt a gold standard resolution.. However, 
it seems certain that the Republican)candidate, as well as 
the Democratic candidate, isa gold standard man. It isinter- 
esting to note that the Maryland Prohibitionists have likewise 
in their convention demanded reassessment and the equal 
taxation of all property, both real and personal It is evi- 
dent that the State of Maryland is thoroughly aroused 
upon this question, and it is to be hoped that the next 
Legislature will tax all personal property having its actual 
situs within the State, no matter where the owner lives, and 
abandon the attempt to tax personal property situated out- 
side the State but owned'in Maryland. To. tax property 
both where it yields its revenue and where its owner lives 
is double taxation. The attempt to enforce it never suc- 
ceeds and never ought to succeed. It produees, not 
public revenue, but public corruption. Personal property 
ought to be taxed as heavily as real estate, but to accom- 
plish this it ‘must, like real estate, be taxed where it 

actually exists, without regard to the residence of its owner. 

Definite steps have been begun in Chicago to put the 
employees of the county of Cook under the operation 
of the civil service: regulations recently adopted by the 
County Commissioners. Examinations have thus far been 
held for five of the seven classes of positions enumerated 
by the rules adopted by the Board of Civil Service Com- 


missioners. Questions have been very intelligently adapted 


to the classes of applicants who might reasonably be - 
expected to apply for positions. While it is true that most 
singular illustrations of ignorance and stupidity onthe part 
of men already in public employ have been furnished by 
certain of the examination papers, it has been the fact that 
mere insistence upon ar examination has served to bring 
to the office of the Commissioners place-seekers of a higher 
order of intelligence than have ordinarily frequented county — 
offices. The municipal Board of Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, having authority over all the employees of the 
city, has also organized, adopted rules, and set a date for 
beginning the examination of applicants. This Board is 
composed of men who, while not indifferent to. politics, are 
still beyond the period of mere partisan activity. Imme- 
diate results, of course, cannot be hoped, particularly in 
the city offices, as, after the election at which the civil 
service reform law was adopted by the people, there 
remained three months of partisan control of the civil 
service of the city. During these three months—a Re- 
publican Mayor having just been elected to succeed 
a Democrat—there was such a revel of spoilsmen as usu- 
ally attends a complete change in the political complexion 
of an administration, whether it be municipal, State, 
or National. Six months ago, it is safe to say, there were 
among the thousands of municipal employees of Chicago. 
only a handful of Republicans. To-day there are only a 
handful of Democrats. The new appointees, most of whom 
have held office only two or three months, are not com 
pelled to take examinations under the civi! service law; 
neither are they, unless they shall voluntarily take and 
pass such examinations, protected by that law from dis- 
missal. The essence of the law is that if a new Mayor 
shall turn out the present beneficiaries of the spoils system, 
he cannot in their places appoint friends of his or partisans 
of his political organization. All new appointments, unless 
there be wanton violation of the law, must be from the 
eligible list furnished by the Civil Service Commission. 
For this reason, while there is just cause to rejoice that the 
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first step has been taken in Chicago toward taking the 
civil service out of the grasp of the spoilsmen, it is still too 
early to pronounce upon the effectiveness of the law either 
in the city or in the county. 


Mr. Hall Caine, the.well-known novelist, has been com- 
missioned by the English Society of Authors to visit 
Ottawa, while in America, and negotiate some settlement 
of the Canadian copyright controversy. Mr. Caine is 
now ascertaining whether or not he will have the support 
of the British Colonial Office. The position of that Office 
‘is a peculiarly delicate one, since the question involves not 
only the whole principle of an author’s ‘ownership in his 
literary property, but also the position of Canada relative to 
Great Britain in international questions. In accepting the 
Berne Copyright Convention, Great Britain did not assume 
obligations for Canada, and Canada reserved the right of 
withdrawing from it after giving a year’s notice. It may 
be remembered that in 1890, anticipating the American 
Act of 1891, the Canadian Parliament, in the interest of 


printers, passed an act compelling British authors to apply © 


for a copyright in Ottawa on the same conditions as in the 
United States, except that, instead of providing for simul- 
taneous publication as here, a margin of thirty days was 
_ allowed. Should the copyright not be applied for, Cana- 
dian printers may be licensed to print the work in ques- 
tion, with the proviso that ten per cent. shall be paid to the 
author. The late Rosebery Government did not sanction 
this Act of the Dominion Parliament, but, not being able to 
decide for or against it, they invited a representative from 
the Dominion to come to London to discuss the question. 
The Canadian representative responded to the invitation, 
but meanwhile the Liberal Cabinet fell, and, instead of 
opening negotiations with Lord Ripon, the representative 
must now seek Mr. Chamberlain. The new Secretary of 
State for the Colonies will probably do one of three things 


—sanction the Act, disallow it, or send it back to Ottawa — 


for revision. The most-earnest opponents of the Canadian 
Act are the English authors themselves. Many of them 
have been greatly benefited by the present international copy- 
- right arrangements, which carry high royalties and protect 
an author’s rights by proper safeguards. Some of ourown 
authors. think that by the proposed Act the pledge would 
be repudiated by which American authors have copyrights 
throughout the British Empire, and that our Government 
would have a just right to warn the British Foreign Office 
that the sanction of the Canadian Act must lead to the 
abrogation of our present international arrangements. 
We must not forget, however, that in the manufacturing 
clause of the American Copyright Act there was a distinct 
departure from the Berne agreement not unlike the pro- 
posed departure of Canada. 


We have thus far kept silent respecting the retirement 
of Professor Bemis from the University of Chicago, be- 
cause it seemed impossible to speak without the hazard of 
doing injustice to one of the partiesinvolved. The matter 
has now, however, become so far public that to be longer 
silent would be unjust to our readers, who have a right to 
look to us for a report upon the case. The facts, as we 
understand them, are that Professor Bemis was engaged 
for five years in the department of University Extension ; 
that at the expiration of his engagement it was not renewed ; 
that his friends claim that the failure to renew the appoint- 
ment was due to the influence of rich corporations—and espe- 
cially of Mr. Rockefeller and those associated with him— 
whose interests Professor Bemis’s investigations and teach- 
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ings were supposed to antagonize; while the friends of the 
University claim that no influence whatever has at any 
time been exerted, either directly or indirectly, against 
Professor Bemis by Mr. Rockefeller or those associated 
with him, but that the Professor’s appointment was 
allowed to lapse because the attendance on his classes 
has not kept up sufficiently to justify the renewal of 
his engagement—a fact which does not necessarily im- 
ply any fault on his part. The Outlook does not pro- 
pose to enter into the discussion of these questions 
of fact, nor to open its columns to such discussion, for 
it does not believe in trial by newspaper. The prin- 
ciples te be applied, however, are clear enough. On the 
one hand, the money power is not to be permitted to con- 
trol our great universities, or their teaching, as it has too 
often controlled the press; and, on the other, the trustees, 
in determining the question of re-engaging, or even con- 
tinuing, a professor in a college are bound to ‘consider only 
the interests of the institution whose trustees they are, and 
not to renew an engagement which, for any reason what- 
ever, ceases to give to the students an adequate compensa- 


“tion for the salary paid. On the general subject of the 


liberty of teaching by professors in a university we have 
spoken more at length in another column, 

It is a satisfaction to note that a mixed British and 
American commission to inquire into the massacre of the 
Christians at Kucheng has left for that place. The 
escort will consist of one hundred Chinese braves, the 
Viceroy of Fokien having refused to allow a foreign escort 
to accompany the commission. The United States Gov- 
ernment has not as yet recognized this joint commission 
as an official body whose conclusions shall be binding. 
Such authority could not be given by Minister Denby, but 
only by the President or by the Secretary of State. Re- 
ports from China received as we are about to go to press 
assert, moreover, that the Chinese Government has refused 
to allow the British and American consuls at Foochow to 


make any inquiries into the massacre of Christians at 


Kucheng. As to how far the commissioners will act 


conjointly (if allowed to act at all) we have as yet no 


knowledge, but as to the action of the British Govern- 
ment we have the statement in the House of Commons 
of Mr. Curzon, Under-Secretary of State for Foreign ° 
Affairs, that it would not be advisable to raise the question 

of money compensation for the murder of the missionaries 
in China until punishment had been meted out to the guilty 
persons. Mr. Curzon’s intimate knowledge of the Far 
East and his pronounced “Greater Britain’ views have 
also been reflected in the new Government’s plans for the 
development of southern China. Forthis there has been a 
decided spur in the recent Franco-Chinese treaty, by which 
the possessors of Tongking obtained valuable commercial 
concessions. So great, indeed, were these that the French 
announced the proposed building of a railwayinto Yunnan. 
Now, as the Yunnan-Burman frontier is longer than the 
Yunnan-Tongking boundary, British trade jealousy was 
at once aroused. Although Great Britain now con- 
trols seven-tenths of China’s total trade, yet, with a dis- 
contented Lancashire continually crying for ‘“‘more”— 
for the pressure of population on the means of live- 
lihood has been increasing ominously—a new market 
must be had. The British, therefore, have also deter- 
mined to build a railway into Yunnan; but, in all jus- 
tice, it must be added that this work has for years 
been advocated. No one believes that the French railway 


through Tongking would serve the purposes of British 


manufacturers or merchants, since, in addition to running 


through French territory, the French maximum tariff 
levied on.all British goods entering French ports in Indo- 
China is practically prohibitive—at least so says Mr. Holt 
Hallett, an authority on the subject, in the last number of 
the “Nineteenth Century.” The rich territory of the 
upper Mekong is the greatest commercial prize now in 
the market. 
& 

The new English Parliament met last week, the Conserv- 
ative benches being filled to overflowing, while the Liberal 
ranks were almost pitifully thinned. ‘The Queen’s speech 
was colorless as regards domestic affairs ; the main interest 
attached to its references to foreign matters. The speech 
refers to the Armenian massacres as established facts 
‘‘attended with horrors which have moved the indignation 
of the Christian nations of Europe;’’ beyond this the 
speech merely states that Great Britain, Russia, and 
France have suggested to the Sultan the necessary reforms 
and that an answer from him is now anxiously awaited. 
The outrages on missionaries in China are recounted, and 
a distinct promise is made to insist on the punishment of 
the perpetrators. Not the least interesting paragraph of 
the speech refers to the proposed incorporation of 
Bechuanaland with Cape Colony, to which the Queen says 
she consented only on condition that the act ‘contained 
proper safeguards to my interests and those of my native 
subjects, especially as regards their lands, the liquor traffic, 
and the maintenance of their own system of justice.” The 
new Parliament has so far accomplished nothing note- 
worthy, unless it be the peremptory silencing, for a time at 
least, of the tempestuous Dr. Tanner. The Speaker, Mr. 
Gully, who was promptly re-elected, showed much dignity 
and firmness in dealing with the rowdyish conduct of the 
. objectionable member, and his course in suspending Dr. 
Tanner has met with general approval. The most signifi- 
cant divisions of the House were upon amendments to the 
Queen’s speech offered by John Dillon and William Red- 
mond ; they were rejected by votes of 243 to 113 and 257 
to 123 respectively. Mr. Redmond’s amendment called 
upon the Government to declare its policy regarding home 
rule and the reform of the land law, the compulsory 
purchase of land, the evicted tenants, and the industrial 
condition of Ireland. Mr. Dillon’s amendment demanded 
immediate legislation in relation to judicial rents. 


Some time since we called attention to the Conference 


of British Colonies held at Ottawa, the purpose of which 
was to draw closer the bonds that unite the colonies with 


the mother country. At that Conference a resolution was | 


passed which asserted 


“the advisability of a customs arrangement between Great Britain 
and her colonies, by which trade within the Empire may be placed on 
a more favorable footing than that which is carried on with foreign 
countries.” 
The ex-Secretary of State for the Colonies, the Marquis of 
Ripon, has now published a reply to that resolution. Since 
the downfall of the Rosebery Cabinet, he is no longer 
_ in office, but his views are likely enough to be those of 
his successor, Mr. Chamberlain. Both men are known to 
be ardent advocates of Imperial Federation, and willing to 
go to great lengths in order to secure every concession 
possible to British colonial aggrandisement. When it 
comes, however, to enriching the colonies at the expense 
of three-quarters of British colonial trade, it is another 
_ matter, and the London papers, irrespective of party, have 
been noticing Lord Ripon's reply with a generally highly 
commendatory word. As his lordship points out, during 
the past thirty-five years only one-quarter of her total com- 
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merce has been represented by the trade of Great Britain 
with her colonies. The other three-quarters is, of course,. 
with other countries; and the result of the proposed cus- 
toms union—a partial remission of existing duties in favor 
of British and colonial commodities—would be a small gain in- 
comparison with the amount of traffic oppressed. If duties 
are higher on foreign goods, British imports from other 
nations would necessarily decrease, and British exports. 
from them would also decrease, foreigners being unable to. 
buy the same quantity in Great Britain if the volume of 
their own commodities sent thither should be lessened. 
Again, one-fourth of the export trade of Great Britain con- 
sists of foreign and colonial produce which is intended to 
be re-exported. Therefore any imposition of duties on- 
this foreign produce must involve much outlay in the ex- 
tension of bonding facilities. Nor have the conditions 
affecting British laborers been taken into account. Nearly | 
all of Great Britain’s imports from her colonies consist of 
foodstuffs and of raw materials; indeed, those represent 
the greater part of British imports from foreign countries. 
Lord Ripon shows that if differential duties were imposed, 
favoring colonial products, the price of food would become 
higher and industrial wages would fall. 
| @ 

In spite of a just pride in the workings of the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge so far as undergraduate 
studies are concerned, it has been evident to the friends 
of graduate instruction that England has long been a suf- 
ferer from her refusal to adopt the German system, in 
whole or in part. Hundreds of students from the United 
States, Great Britain, and from the British colonies have 
been compelled to go to Germany for opportunities of 
advancement in their special endeavors, when in some 
cases the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, but for 
their restrictions, might have proved as attractive. It is, 
therefore, a slight satisfaction to any who appreciate the 
superior picturesqueness and charm of English over Ger- 
man university life, but regret its inferior attractions as 
regards study, that the Senate of the University of Cam- 
bridge should actually have approved a statute which 
excuses from examination in Greek the graduates of other 
universities who come to Cambridge. The rule hitherto 
has been that the graduate must become an undergraduate 
again—a sufficient prohibition. This slight exception is 
the beginning of the end, it is hoped; but so long as the 
Germans generously offer all of their university privileges 
to any foreigner, simply on presentation of his passport, 


. just so long will the English universities fail to induce 


many others than their own graduates to enter upon 
courses of advanced study. No graduate student will be 
attracted to Cambridge simply because he need now spend 
but two instead of three years in academic work which he 
The Ger- 
man universities have thus much more to fear from American 
than from British competition, though for many years the 
great Teutonic seats of learning will continue to hold their 
own, not only by reason of their unrivaled professorial 
lists, but also because of a broad system which includes as 
many students as possible. | 

_ It is unfortunate that the information regarding the two 
new American schools abroad, one of them at Paris, the 
other at Rome, has not been more complete. It seems from 


all that we can learn that the Paris school is to be called the 


American Art Institute. It is founded under distinguished 
patronage, and will exist for the advancement of art among 
women. ‘The Roman school will be called the American 
College of Classics. It will be opened next autumn, and 
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already has a good endowment. It will promote original 
research in Italian, Etruscan, and Roman archeology. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that the Prince 
-of Wales recently convoked a meeting to increase the 
resources of the British Archeological and Classical School 
at Athens. There are now five such schools there—the 
American, the British, the French, the German, and the 
‘Greek. Our readers already know and appreciate the value 
of our own school of classical studies at Athens. It was 
established some years ago, and is now well supported by 
-contributions from this country. It has done a fine work 
in the discovery and explanation of the antiquities of 
‘Greece, as well as in the completion of the education of 
scholars by the study of Hellenic life amid the most favor- 
able architectural, topographical, and social conditions. 
It has been suggested by the New York “Sun” that in 
addition to these schools it might be advisable to establish 
for the benefit of Egyptologists an American Institute of 
Egyptian Antiquities at Cairo. Englishmen and French- 
men have been very successful in their explorations in 
_Egypt, but Americans have as yet done but little. 

An important educational reform has recently taken 
place in Germany. Dr. Bosse, the Minister of Education 
for Prussia, has issued regulations for the examination of 
women candidates for the position of head teacher, a 
‘position which has hitherto been entirely monopolized by 
men. The conditions of admission to this examination are 
‘the possession of certificates of having passed the examina- 
tion of ordinary women teachers, and of having taught five 
years since then. Dr. Bosse has at the same time pro- 
‘vided that, in all schools for girls of which the principal isa 
man, a woman must in future be associated with him in the 
management, and that in at least one of the three highest 
classes a woman must be in charge. The more recent 
admission of the daughter of a clergyman to the “ Abitu- 
-rienten ”’ examination (7. ¢., the examination of such as are 
about to leave the institution) at a Prussian gymnasium is 
an important event, since the position of the Minister over- 
Tuled that of the provincial pedagogic board which had 
refused the application. 
that this particular examination is the means of admission 
to every German university, and to privileges in certain 
professions, especially that of medicine. The rector of the 
Berlin University has, however, informed the professors 
that some restrictions will be placed on female attendance 
-at the medical lectures at the University. 


The most interesting figures in the recent International 
~ Geographical Congress at London were those of M. Andrée 
—whose plan of reaching the North Pole by balloon was 
listened to with great attention, and who actually converted 
some of the members to his way of thinking—and of 
Slatin Bey, the Austrian soldier who endured many years 
of captivity at Khartm, and whose account of the torture 
and beheading of General Gordon was received’ with 
intense and painful interest. A comparatively unknown 
young man, however, carried off the honors of the Con- 
-gress so far as enthusiasm was concerned. This was M. 
Borchgrevink, a Norwegian explorer in the Antarctic region. 
His paper gave the account of the voyage of a steam 
whaler from Melbourne southward. For forty days after 
leaving Campbell Island he followed the track of the ships 
of Sir James Ross through the ice-fields. He then entered 
upon an open sea and headed for Cape Adair, in Victoria 
-Land. This cape, over four thousand feet high, is a 
splendid basaltic headland. The mountains behind it rise 
to an estimated height of 12,000 feet. Borchgrevink 
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sighted Possession Island, where Sir James Ross had 
planted the English flag, and then, steaming southward, 
the Norwegian discovered a headland which he named 
Cape Oscar, in honor of the King of Sweden and Norway. 
The minimum temperature within the Antarctic Circle 
was found to be 25 degrees, and the maximum 46 degrees. 
These observations are very interesting, especially in con- 
trast with the results of the expedition of Sir James Ross, 
which showed a lower temperature in the vicinity of 
what we know as Victoria Land. The question immedi- 
ately arises whether, during the fifty years which have 
elapsed, the temperature of the continent has not risen 
and vegetation been developed. At all events, the Nor- 
wegian explorer thinks that a north warm current exists, and 
is breaking up the ice-fields to a certain extent. The party 
gathered specimens of rock, and it is thought from them 
that minerals of value may be found on the Antarctic 
Continent. However, the main result of the Norwegian 
explorer’s speech was to show that a ship could winter 
safely at Cape Adair, from which point the South Pole is 
only 160 miles distant. It is believed that the Pole may 
be reached by the aid of dogs and-sledges, and so enthusi- 
astic did the Congress become on this subject that they 
determined to arrange an expedition to the Antarctic 
regions, as, next to the new map of the world, the most 
important duty. The chief results to science from this expedi- 
tion will be in observing currents, in noting the magnetic and 
meteorological conditions, in botanizing and geologizing, 
and in making a chart of the coast and its ice-barriers. It 
is supposed that the continent extends over an area at 
least equal to that of Europe. 


| & 
Freedom of ‘Teaching 


The severance of relations between the University 
of Chicago and Professor Bemis has been the occasion 
of considerable newspaper speculation and no little com- 
ment, severe, in some cases, on the University and in others 
on Professor Bemis. In the judgment of The Outlook, 
the expression of opinion condemnatory either of the 
University authorities or of the retiring professor is pre- 
mature and unjust to both sides. In another column we 
relate the facts, so far as known to us. It is very 
much to be hoped that there is no ground for public dis- 
cussion of this matter; and it is certain that no discussion 
can be of real value until the facts are known. So far, 
there has been no authoritative statement from either 
side; until such a statement is made, no intelligent judg- 
ment can be reached. The newspaper talk about the 
matter affords a fit opportunity, however, for a statement 
of the position of The Outlook with regard to a question 
which may at any moment become not only burning, as 
the phrase goes, but of supreme importance to the interests 
of higher education in this country. 

_ Freedom of teaching, in our judgment, is absolutely 
essential to the higher life of our universities and colleges ; 
to their vitality, their progress, and their integrity. In his 
admirable comment on American universities in The 
Outlook of last week Principal Fairbairn mentioned original 
research, the advance of human knowledge, as one of the 
prime objects of such institutions. A university cannot 
long maintain high teaching efficiency which is not at the 
same time a source of knowledge to its teachers as well as to 
its students. When zeal for research, for first-hand investi- 
gation, dies out, the power of teaching invariably diminishes. 
A university never has such a genius for inspiring its 


students as when its teachers are filled with zeal for 
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knowledge. But it is impossible to kindle or sustain this 
zeal if across some of the highways of human thought the 
sign “no thoroughfare” is set up. It is a contradiction 
in terms and in fact to invite a scholar to follow knowl- 
edge and at the same time restrict him to certain well- 
beaten paths. No research can be of any value which is 
not absolutely untrammeled ; real research must follow the 
facts wherever they lead, fearlessly, honestly, and frankly. 
Last winter, when the so-called Force Bill was before the 
Reichstag, its most offensive feature was the restrictions 
it would. have imposed on freedom of teaching in the 


universities ; for everybody knows that freedom to follow 


the truth and speak the truth has been the source, or 
rather the condition, of the splendid service of the German 
university to the cause of human knowledge and growth. 
It was significant, however, that some newspapers which 
were horrified at the bare thought of putting a bridle on 
German research do not hesitate to urge the suppression, 
in our own institutions, of teaching in economics and 
sociology which does not square with their own views. 
When a university surrenders the right to follow truth in 
simple loyalty, it sells its soul. 

It is impossible to maintain freedom of research and 
teaching without touching what are called “ burning ques- 
tions.” If an institution is unwilling to offend any section 
or party, and hopes to secure this end by purely academic 
treatment of questions of immediate interest, it must not 
only fail of its object, but must forfeit the confidence and 
respect of its constituency. As.a matter of fact, there are 
no longer any abstract subjects ; all knowledge is vitally 
related to man, and at any moment may disclose its bear- 
ing upon some matter about which there exists the most 
passionate difference of opinion. Erasmus professed great 
surprise that he should be held in any way responsible for 
the Reformation because he had brought out the New 
Testament in the original Greek. It seemed a very inno- 
cent thing to do, but in the existing condition of affairs it 
was in the highest degree revolutionary. Greek was as 
dangerous as Luther to the established order. 

Any subject may become dangerous at any moment; so 
vitally related to man is all knowledge. Physiology seems 
very innocuous, but physiology has had some startling things 
to say about the probable origin of man; biology seems far 
removed from any bearing on the questions at issue in 
theology, but biology has proved very destructive of certain 
old-time conventional ideas of the constitution of man; 
psychology has already brought about the most radical 
‘changes of thought, and has, apparently, only made a 
beginning ; the study of the Old Testament texts ‘and 
manuscripts has led to most surprising and unexpected 
results, and, in the hands of able and independent scholars 
like President Harper, has amply justified the final results 
of freedom of research. The whole range of scientific 
study, which at the start promised to be so purely abstract, 
has proved to be in the highest degree concrete in its bear- 
ings, and has already revolutionized modern knowledge. 
All research is dangerous, because sooner or later the stu- 
dent is likely to find himself face to face with some issue 
‘ over which men are at war. It is impossible to touch 
knowledge sincerely without coming into contact with 
truth ; and truth is absolutely unmanageable ; God seems 
very indifferent to human prejudices and to the little 
systems which “have their day and cease to be.” 

What is called the academic treatment of questions is 
impossible ; questions spring out of man’s necessities and 
will not conform to the convenience of the class or lecture 
room, It is impossible to touch ecénomics or sociology 
As a matter 


freely in these days without giving offense. 
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of fact, the new men are not so dangerous as some of the- 
upholders of the older systems. There are teachers of 
the old political economy whose partisanship is notorious 
and destructive of all true scientific investigation. They 
are absolutely blind to the great movements about them, 
and solemnly assure their classes that there are no such 
movements. Nobody wishes to disturb them ; but if they 
have a right to teach extreme views dogmatically instead 
of investigating scientifically, on what ground can men of | 
progressive views be excluded or silenced? And is it not 
far more dangerous to tell classes of young men, for in- 
stance, that great employers of labor can use the work of 
sweating-shops without any responsibility for the system 
than to tell them that the employer has moral as well as | 
pecuniary responsibilities towards those whose work he 
uses? The university is not the place for agitators or 
cranks, but it is the place for teachers who open up ques- 
tions on all sides and who are not afraid to draw their- 
illustrations from current events. 

There is another reason of immense moment for insist-. 
ing upon freedom of teaching in our higher institutions of 
learning. These institutions form one of the very few 
natural sources of authority in this country. The people 
look up to them, confide in them, and respect them. There 
could hardly befall the country a greater calamity than any 
serious disturbance of this confidence. Sucha disturbance 
would certainly come if freedom in dealing with such ques-- 
tions as those connected with economics or sociology were 
curtailed. The impression would then go abroad that the 
colleges and universities were strongholds of the most 
offensive forms of capitalistic opinion, and from that hour 
the hold of these institutions upon the people would be 
gone. Our colleges and universities have grown out of | 
the needs of the people ; they have represented the ideals. 
of the people; if they are ever compelled to choose 
between great endowments and loyalty to the people, who: 
are their real founders and supporters, we do not believe 
that they will hesitate to choose poverty with freedom 
rather than affluence ‘with disloyalty to science and. to- 


humanity. 
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The Life of the Spirit | 
Not Renunciation, but Co-operation 


The ascetic ideal of the religious life very slowly relaxes. 
its hold on the imagination; and renunciation is still, to 
many pious minds, the supreme evidence of the life of God 
in the soul of man. Submission, surrender, self-efface-- 
ment, have so long had the heaviest emphasis that we have 
come to regard them as ends in themselves. This is not, 
however, the ideal of Christ, nor is it the ideal which the © 
healthy human spirit demands, and in the attainment of 
which it finds satisfaction. Readiness to give up everything. 
is, indeed, the attitude of those whose lives seek their law 
of action in obedience to the will of God; but surrender 
is not, in itself, an end ; it is always a means to something. 
more positive and enduring. Renunciation is often the 
sublimest possible act of a human soul; but renunciation,. 
at its best and highest, is negative; it is surrendering. 
something, giving up something. Renunciation and sub- 
mission find their value in the fact that they open the way 
for something higher and more enduring. When the mar- 
tyr dies, it is the relation of his death to his faith which 
gives it supreme dignity; when the long-cherished hope is 
surrendered, the man does not linger at the place of renun-- 
ciation—he takes refuge on some higher plane. And this 
not as a matter of spiritual barter, of calculated exchange 
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of the lesser for the greater; but because life finds its 
satisfaction in achievement. A man is often called upon to 
renounce that upon which he has set his heart, and renun- 
_ ciation is then the highest duty ; but there is always some- 
thing beyond it; it opens = way to some kind of positive 
achievement. 


The highest type of character is not that which lies like 
clay in the hands of the invisible potter—to recall one of 
Omar Khayy4m’s most telling figures—but that which, 
through renunciation and submission, accepts the divine 
will in order that it may actively co-operate with it. 
Speaking reverently, nothing could be more repellent to 
God or man than the “ worm of the dust” attitude. It not 
only degrades man, but it puts an affront upon God. 
Humility of spirit, the consciousness of unworthiness, and 
the sense of dependence are constantly with all men 
who strive after a righteousness which they are painfully 
aware is still far beyond them ; but these are the signs of 
a nature which honors rather than effaces itself. Profes- 
' sions of absolute unworthiness belong only to those who 
have made themselves entirely unworthy ; they are untrue 
on the lips of those who, in weakness and a frequent con- 
sciousness of evil tendencies, are still seeking after God. 
For God is not an Oriental sovereign to be placated by 
grovelings in the dust, by obeisances which typify slav- 
ish fear and submission; he is a Father who demands 
self-respecting obedience from his children. To cringe and 
cower before him is not the wholesome attitude of a son; 
it is the attitude of a slave ; and to take it, even in thought, 
is to blur the image of that beauty of holiness which we 
call the divine righteousness. 


The will of God is not accomplished in us, nor are its 
fruits borne, by simple submission; by submission we 
accept that will, but it still remains to perform it. For 
submission is passive, and the divine will carries with it 
the most continuous and tireless activity. To open the 
mind is the first step towards acquiring any kind of knowl- 
edge; but the mere act of memorizing does not give us 
the spirit of any kind of knowledge, nor does it give us the 
mastery of it; we must think about it, arrange it, fit it into 
the body of knowledge already acquired, express it in 
words, and incorporate it in some form of use, before we 
really possess it: We must not only accept but employ it. 
We must keep silent while God speaks through any ex- 
perience, in order that we may hear-what is spoken; but 
when the word has been uttered, we must put the truth 
into our lives in some kind of action. When sorrow 
comes, we must bow the head and accept the grief 
which keeps company with it; but our stay by the open 
grave must be brief; the lesson taught us must bear its 
fruit elsewhere. When the stone is rolled against the 
sepulcher in which our dearest hope is laid away out of 
our sight, our first duty is to surrender and accept with 
such grace of faith and peace as God gives us, but our 
place is not beside the spot where our dead is entombed ; 
our place is where men have need of the help which the 
chastened spirit, through its very bruising, is best able to 
give. That divine sympathy which grows in the shadow 
of a great sorrow finds its opportunity far from the place 
where it was watered with tears. 


Our wills are not ours to be crushed and broken; they 
are ours to be trained and strengthened. Our affections 
are not ours to be blighted and crucified; they are ours 
to be deepened and purified. The rich opportunities of 
life are net held out to us only to be snatched away by an 
invisible hand patiently waiting for the hour when the cup 
is sweetest ; they are given to us that we may grow alike 
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through their use or their withdrawal, They are real, they — 
are sweet, and they are worthy of our longing for them ;. 
we gain nothing by calling them “ dross,” or the world an: 
illusion, or ourselves the victims of deception, or by exalt- 
When these oppor- 
tunities are denied us, it is a real, not an imaginary, loss: 
which we sustain ; and our part is not that of bare renun- 
ciation, of simple surrender; our part is to recognize the 
loss, to bear the pain, and to find deeper and richer life: 
in doing the will of God. A child may rigidly and mechan+ 
ically accept the will of its father by blind obedience ; or it: 
may recognize the purpose behind the imposition of that 
will, and intelligently and gladly co-operate with it. The 
educational difference between the influence of the two 
attitudes is incalculable. Christ accepted the will of the 


. Father, not by passive renunciation, but by active co-opera- 


tion. He did not, like so many Oriental mystics, separate 


- himself from his fellows in order that he might reflect, 


undisturbed, the divine image; he bore that image in his 
own nature under the familiar and sorrowful eyes of men; 
he wrought out that will in word and deed and habit, until 
his life became the will of God incarnate among men. 


A Touch of Poetry 


In these summer days, when the busiest man snatches- 
some leisure from the grasp of business cares and duties, . 
there must come to all, at moments, a consciousness of 
the need of those deeper resources which feed the springs- 
of individual life. When a man is busy ten. hours out of 
the twenty-four, sleeps eight more, and fills the other six 
with the routine functions of a civilized existence, he is so- 
absorbed that for weeks and months together he has- 
barely time to think of himself. But when the grip of 
work is relaxed, the daily round interrupted, and the man: 
taken out of his treadmill, he becomes aware that there is- 
something in him which is neither permanently absorbed 
It is dangerous to the: 
conceit of a man of intense objective activity to take him: 
out of affairs and place him in the remote woods or beside 
a mountain stream. He is very likely to discover that he 
has no resources for entertaining himself; he awakes to the 
humiliating fact that he is utterly uninteresting to himself. 


There are several remedies for this state of things, and 
one of the most effective is a constant use of poetry. No 


one needs poetry so much as the man of affairs; he needs 
it for his own sake and he needs it for the sake of his 
friends. A touch of poetry relieves the hardness of the 
thost successful business career, and makes even the mill- 
ionaire interesting to himself and to others. After the 
terrible disaster which befell the Athenian fleet at Syra- 
cuse, the lives of those who could recite passages from 
Euripides were spared by the discriminating Sicilians. 
‘It is said,” writes Plutarch, “that upon this occasion a 
number of Athenians on their return home went to Eurip- 
ides and thanked him in the most grateful manner for their 
obligations to his pen, some having been enfranchised for 
teaching their masters what they remembered of his poems, 
and others having procured refreshments, when they were 
wandering about after the battle, by the singing of a few of 
his verses.” If poetry does not always save a ‘aan’s life in 
this literal sense, it often saves it in a deeper sense: saves 
it from materialism, drudgery, monotony, and that flatness 
which robs it of savor and makes it a thing of weariness 
to one’s self and one’s friends. No man who gives ten 
minutes a day to the reading of poetry can be entirely 
uninteresting, 
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Are We Making Progress? 


w e all grow discouraged sometimes because the progress 
of humanity seems to be so very slow. We look back 
across the centuries, and, while the forms of ignorance, 
pride, and selfishness have changed, we wonder if society 
_ has really made moral progress. The old problems re- 
appear in new forms; the old battles have to be fought 
over and over again. The baron no longer robs the com- 
munity, but the gambler and the lottery-vender take his 
place. The story of luxury and corruption which we read 
in the daily papers sounds familiar; we turn to Gibbon 
_r to Froude’s “Cesar,” and, lo! it is all there. The 
_ bacchanalia of Greece and Rome give place to the modern 
saloon: have we gained anything by the exchange? The 
corruptions of the Court in the days of the Stuarts fill us 
with wonder, till we reflect on the careers of Tweed and 
Croker. We have beaten the swords, not into plow- 
shares, but into Gatling guns ; armies were never so great 
and so costly. as now. ‘After nearly two thousand years 
of Christian teaching and discipline, how near are we to 
that ideal life which Christian leading was to bring us to?” 
This question of Herbert Spencer’s many a Christian 
believer has asked himself, and to it found no satisfactory 
answer. 

But, after all, is this a right method of measuring prog- 
ress? Is the development of man to be measured by 
changes in society? - To this question there would perhaps 
be no answer, certainly none that would be satisfactory, if 
this life were all, and the entire fruit of Christianity were to 
be seen in the historical development of the race. But this 
is not the case. After twenty years of absence one returns 
to his native village and goes into the district school. 
The text-books are changed, probably, though not cer- 
tainly, for the better ; possibly there is a new school-house, 
or better equipments of desks and blackboards and maps 
in the old school-house. But there are children of the 
same age and the same ignorance, learning substantially 
the same lessons, They are repeating the same alphabet, 
misspelling the same words of one syllable, blundering 
over the same grade of Readers. ‘After twenty years 
of teaching,” exclaims the visitor, ‘“ how little have we 
progressed! The same sort of children, in the same 
state of ignorance, droning over the same sort of lessons, 
in the same sort of text-books, as twenty years ago.” In 
fact, the children of twenty years ago have graduated, and 
gone on to new phases of life; new generations of scholars 
have come into the room to repeat the lessons their fathers 
Jearned before them. 

This life is such a school. We are in the primary 
department. As soon as a generation acquires a little 
wisdom, it passes from the school to give place to another 
generation, exactly as ignorant and to be taught the same 
lessons. The educational value of the school is to be 
measured, not by the progress of the institution, but by 
the progress of the scholars; not by comparing what they 
are doing to-day with what their fathers did at the same 
age, but by comparing what they are at graduation with 
what they were at entrance. In a paper-mill the material 
enters as pulp at one end of the long bed or conduit, and 
issues from the other end paper; but at any one point in 
the process the pulp is always substantially of the same 
constituency. Such is life. If we watch the process, it 
appears to be much the same now as a thousand years 
ago, and humanity in much the same pulpy condition. But 
if we compare the individual Christian at threescore years 
and ten with the child at three, we shall be blind indeed 
if we do not see that he has gained in clear vision, high 
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_ ideals, courageous purpose, strenuous endeavor, heroic self- 
sacrifice. 
_ value of the educational process of Christianity until we 
. stand on the other side-of the door of exit and see what 


Nor is this all. We cannot measure the full 


the graduates of this school are there, and what they are 
doing there. The school remains much the same; the 
problems, the conditions and equipment much the same. 
It is in the pupil, not in the school, that we are to look for 
evidences of progress. And in the pupil who has really 


accepted Christ’s teaching, learned his lessons, and sub-. 


mitted to his discipline, that progress is always in evidence 
even here, and the unknown hereafter we may well believe 
will make it still clearer. 


Editorial Notes 


—Mayor Sutro, the anti-monopoly executive of San Francisco, is 
now reported to have given $1,500,000 worth of real estate and a 
library to the University of California. If there are any more mill- 
ionaire Populists of this description, we trust they will be nominated. 

—A correspondent thinks that women who do not wish to vote 
should not oppose woman suffrage, because the law will not compel 
their voting. Our correspondent forgets that a privilege is a duty, 
and that any law conferring the right of suffrage on all women 
imposes a duty of suffrage on all. 

— We publish on another page a picturesque account of the single- 
tax campaign in Delaware, to which we called attention last week. 
That the campaign should not have met with success was a foregone 
conclusion, but that it should not even have met with opposition indi- 
cates that the single-tax movement is weaker among the common people 
than among the professional classes. 

—It is reported by expert judges that fifty millions of dollars will 
be spent in the United States for bicycles next year—a dollar each for 
every person, man and woman, capable of riding the wheel. It would - 
be curious to know what effect this expenditure will have on the 
expenditure for other and less healthful forms of amusement. Cer- 
tainly the possibility of spending this enormous sum is to some 
extent a sign of general prosperity. 

—In the Durrant murder trial in San Francisco, fourteen jurors will 
listen to the evidence—two being substitute jurymen appointed under 
a new law. These substitutes will vote upon the verdict only in — 
case other jurors are incapacitated by illness. This is a sensible 
reform, but a still more sensible one would be to make it impossible 
for a criminal trial to drag along two or three months, as is expected 
to be the case in this Durrant trial. | 

—Judge Taylor, of Terre Haute, Indiana, has rendered a decision 
to the effect that no penalty can be imposed upon saloon-keepers 
violating the Nicholson Law, unless they are convicted of violating 
all the provisions of some one of its sections. The penalty section 
reads, “ Upon conviction of the violation of this or either of the fore- 
going sections,” etc., whereas it should have said, “ Upon conviction 
for the violation of any of the provisions of this or either of the fore- 
going sections,” etc. Why is it that laws enacted in the public inter- 
est are always the ones in which such flaws occur? Do the children 
of this world employ better lawyers than the children of light ? 

—An American who has just returned from England says that the 
triumph of Toryism in the strongholds of Liberalism was due, above 
all others, to one cause—liquor. He asked his hotel-keepers what 
their politics were. “ Liberal,” was the invariable reply. ‘“ Then, of 
course, you are voting for the Liberal candidate?” ‘No, indeed—we 
are not going to be cheated out of our living by any local option, nor 
are our customers going to lose their liquor if they know it.” The 
significance of this is all the stronger if our readers remember that 


‘the issue was by no means “ No liquor,” but,local option under a two- 


thirds vote. 

—The extremes to which ardent party men will go have been 
recently illustrated by the rector of Bideford, England. When the 
Liberal Government fell, he had a Te Deum sung in church. This 
roused that observant person, Mr. Henry Labouchere, who wrote a 
paragraph on the subject in his own peculiarly picturesque language. 
To this the rector wrote a reply, declaring that “ we had been praying 
two or three times daily for the past year and a half that God would 
cleanse and defend his Church, and when our prayer was answered it 
was only natural that we should thank God for doing so.” Mr. 


-Labouchere now retorts by wondering why the prayer had been uttered 


at Bideford only a year and a half, “instead of a thousand years or 
more, as in the rest of Christendom. If it were to be” literally an- 
swered at the present day, I fancy no one would be more astonished ~ 
at the result than some of the English clergy.” 
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The Evil of the Turk 


By an Armenian’ 


RHE questions are often asked, ‘‘ Why does Turkey 
=6wage perpetual war against her Christian sub- 
jects? what are some of the grievances to which 
they are subjected, and of which they complain ? 
and why are the Turkish displays of barbarism allowed to 
go unchecked and unpunished at the close of the enlight- 
ened nineteenth century ?” 

I would answer these questions from the standpoint 
of one reared in that country, and under those conditions 
of enslavement and persecution that surround all Chris- 
tians there. The answer to the first question may be 
found in the teachings of the dominating religion of the 
Government, Mohammedanism, whose watchword. from 
the past to the present has been, ‘“‘ The sword is the key 
of heaven and hell’—meaning that those who accepted 
Mohammedanism, even from the -terrors of the sword, 
should be saved, while those rejecting it should die by 
_ the same weapon and be damned. This is the only means 
used in propagating the religion of Islam. On either side 
of the pulpits of St. Sophia and the Mosque of Eyub 
are two flags hanging; one representing Judaism, and 
the other Christianity. When the imam goes up to the 
pulpit, he carries a wooden sword in one hand and the 
Koran in the other, to indicate that the conquest of the 
Koran over Judaism and Christianity is to be accom- 
plished by the sword, teaching the people that their wars 
- are holy wars, and that the Mohammedan soldier is the 
executor of God’s will and vengeance. : 

No military service is required of either Jews or Chris- 
tians, as they cannot be depended upon to defend Moham- 
medanism. Indeed, the Government goes so far as to 
prohibit Armenians from possessing arms of any kind, 
even a penknife being forbidden them. 

This freedom from military service, which is a mark of 
degradation in the eyes of a Turk, has had some compen- 
sations. It has saved the Christians from the “ wasting 
influences and destructive diseases of the camp and the 
battle-field, and has accustomed them to industry and 


thrift.” But while they are free from military service, a 


special tax is imposed upon them for the support of the 
Turkish army and State. The taxes are classified as fol- 
lows: (1) One-tenth of all the crops and fruits; (2) four 
per cent. of the renting value of houses and lands ; (3) five 
per cent. on every transfer; (4) an animal tax of thirty- 
three pence on every sheep and goat. Besides these there 
are the road and labor taxes on the imaginary earnings of 
the Christians, and the military tax laid upon every male. 
The tithes are sold to the highest bidder, and the com- 
petition is so keen that the successful bidder is forced to pay 
more than the entire just amount of the tax. Consequently 
the tithe-farmers are forced to resort to the worst form of 
extortion from the poor Christians, and, instead of making 
a careful and honest estimate of the taxable produce, 
assess it without examination, often to more than double its 
amount. If the farmer has reaped his grain, he cannot 
store it in his barn until the tax-gatherer has surveyed it and 
taken out his lion’s share. If the official is busy elsewhere 
or is waiting for a bribe, the grain must be left on the field 
for days or weeks, exposed to drenching rain and scorch- 
ing sun, until the whole crop becomes spoiled or is carried 
away by the rapacious Kurds. | 
If the farmer is then unable to pay the tithe in kind, he is 
obliged to pay in readycash. Butas he rarely has enough 
to meet these exactions, his household utensils are seized 
and sold. The tax-gatherer, with his zadtiehs (policemen), 
is an ever-present scourge tothe country. He is heartless 
_ and without honor. During the business transactions he 
must be entertained and provided for, with all his retinue and 
horses. If the farmer can by any means raise the money, 
be is only too glad to do so and free himself from this bur- 
den; butif he is unable, he is often maltreated and thrown 


_ | 1 The author of the article is a recent graduate of one of the leading theo- 


logical seminaries. 


into prison. False receipts, too, are often given, and the 
amount of the debt has thus to be twice paid. Should a 
Christian at any time seek redress for continued outrages on 
person or property, he can appeal only to the local governor 
or officials, and never to the Sultan, whose time is con- 
sidered too valuable to be taken up in looking after the 
welfare of his subjects. The press also is muzzled, as 
the following rules governing journalism in Constantinople 
will show : 

Art. 5. Avoid personalities. If anybody tells you that a 
governor or deputy governor has been guilty of embezzlement, 
maladministration, or of any other blameworthy conduct, treat 
the charge as not proved, and say nothing about it. 

Art. 6. You are forbidden to publish petitions in which indi- 
viduals or associations complain of acts of mismanagement, or 
call the Sultan’s attention to them. 


The Turkish officials, to whom the Christian is supposed 
to appeal in cases of grievances, are exceedingly corrupt, 
committing even more crimes than their inferior accom- 
plices, whose administration is an abominable scourge. A 
few years ago one of the missionaries in Erzeroum told 
me that while he was on one of his mission tours he came 
across a poor Christian shepherd who had just been 
attacked by the Kurds and despoiled of thirty sheep from 
his flock. The next day, upon the missionary’s return to 
Erzeroum, he called upon the commander of the army to 
complain of the outrage, and discovered fifteen of the 
thirty sheep in his yard ! 

Under the ruinous management of these mercenary 
officials, the country which God made so rich in resources 
has become poor. These men have transformed their 
official privileges into prerogatives of tyranny, and there is 
no bound to their avarice. Such is the system of political 
economy practiced in the internal affairs of the provinces 
in the name of Padishah by officials who are “lofty in 
adulations and calumny, perfidy, and treason.” In the, 
eyes of the Turkish Government, suspicion of her non- 
Mussulman subjects is equal to proof, intention to mis- 
chief, and the intention is not less criminal than the act. 
This was the attitude of the Government in relation to the 
recent Sassoun massacre. As soon as the Pasha of. Bitlis 
sent word to Constantinople that the Armenians were in 
rebellion, without waiting for proof, the Turkish troops 
were sent to the scene with orders to suppress the revolt— 
orders which they knew they must interpret as meaning 
the extermination of whole villages if they would please 
the Sultan. After wholesale butchery, Zeki Pasha report-. 
ed that, “not finding any rebellion, we cleared the country 
so that none should occur in the future.” This stroke of 
policy was afterward praised in the Court as am act of 
patriotism. ; 

Canon, Malcolm MacColl, who was the first to draw pub- 
lic attention to the Bulgarian atrocities in 1877, has just 
published a letter in which he declares that the Sultan is 
responsible for almost every recent massacre in Armenia. 

Why has the Sultan failed to perform his obligations as 
pledged in the Berlin Treaty? Because, according to 
Mohammedanism, “no promise can bind the .- faithful 
against the interest and duty of their religion.” For nearly 
twenty years he has occupied the throne, but all the 
justice which he has shown, and the peace that he has 
been able to maintain, must be ascribed to the pressure 
brought upon him by the Treaty Powers. Take, for 
instance, the case of Mussa Bey. When all Europe 
demanded an investigation, the Sultan bestirred himself to 
a pretense of political reformation, but it was short-lived. 
Duplicity, shiftlessness, and deceit are his great charac- 
teristics. | 

No pledge made in the Berlin Treaty has been respected. 
According to that, there was to be religious toleration in 
Turkey. Hasthere been? Far from it. The Sultan has 
scarcely lived up to the injunction of Mohammed, who 
said, ‘Christians and Jews may have their churches or 
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synagogues, repair or rebuild them, but no new churches 
or synagogues shall be built.” | 

It is the delight of the Turks to profane and pillage 
Christian churches, and in this sacrilege they are upheld 
by the weakness of the Sultan. 

Who is this man? Well may one ask, 

Upon what meat doth this our Cesar feed, 
_ That he has grown so great? 

He is the son of a slave of obscure parentage, with no 
endowments of mind or heart that should fit him for the 
responsible position of sovereign and pontiff. He is 
utterly incompetent to remedy official vices, and leaves 
the affairs of the country to adjust themselves while he 
busies himself in deciding what shall be the costumes. of 
the comedians and actresses in the French opera, for 
which he has a great fondness. His palaces and kiosks 
‘exceed all former examples of royal luxury. His domes- 
tics number six thousand, and eleven million dollars is 
required to cover the annual expenses of his royal house 
and table. Nothing arouses his lethargy save the sound 
of pleasure or music, or the talk of his concubines, 
wives, and comedians, who are really his ministers. While 
six thousand courtiers (who are the mercenaries of many 
fragmental tribes) wait on his holy person daily, the 
Christians are supporting his tottering throne; yet the 
whole policy of the government of the officials of the 
Kurds and Circassians isthe extermination of the Armeni- 
ans. This is all in accordance with Said Pasha’s policy, 
who said: “The solution of the Armenian question con- 
sists in the annihilation of the Armenian race.” 
following well-authenticated instance, which is but one of 
hundreds, be a surprise to you? During the spring of 
1889, in the Armenian town of Zeitune, consisting of about 
twenty thousand inhabitants, six hundred boys alone were 
poisoned by the doctors, who were bribed by the Govern- 
ment to use impure vaccine matter; while individual cases 
of murder of noted Armenians are of daily occurrence all 
around the empire. 

Although the Kurds and Circassians are by no means 
the only agents in satisfying Said Pasha’s craving for 
Armenian blood, they are very powerful factors in carrying 
on the work of destruction. When Sultan Medjid was talk- 
ing of driving them out of the country, the cunning advice 
of his counsel was: “‘ Let them alone to exterminate the 
non-Mussulmans, or to keep them subject to your throne.” 

Ever since they have been the favorites of the Sultan 
and Government, who have equipped them with modern 
rifles in defiance of Article LXI. of the Berlin Treaty, to 
assist them in their work of rapine, confiscation, and depre- 
dation. Yet, lawless and barbarous, they are not only 
tolerated by the Government, but upheld. A numerous 
swarm of these mercenaries assisted Zeki Pasha in the recent 
massacre, led either by bribes or by the hope of spoil or by 
the threats of fanatic mufti, whose cry echoed far above 
the groans of the dying, “ Fight, fight ! Paradise, paradise !” 

To-day Turkey presents an awful picture of death and 
ruin. War, pestilence, and famine press their rival claims, 
and we cry from a full heart, “ How long, O Lord, how 
long ?” 

What, then, is left to us? The sad experience of five 
hundred years has shown that neither obedience nor sub- 
mission can secure to us the safety of our mothers, sisters, 
wives, and property. These many years we have submitted 
our bodies to the Turk ; but patience is no more a virtue. 
It is an evil and unjust government that forces us to raise 
the voice of righteous indignation. If a government is a 
divine appointment, then its mission should be to work for 
the welfare of the nation, holding its interests in trust. 
Since the Berlin Treaty, intoleration by ruler and officials 
has gone from bad to worse. 
we are considered as strangers and treated like enemies. 
The Turks claim that the recent troubles came from 
organized revolutionary societies among the Christians. 
Were the Armenians organized in societies when the mas- 
sacres of 1835, 1860, 1876, and 1878 took place? Nay! 
Yet Armenian mothers were torn from their children, wives 
from their husbands, daughters from their parents, and 
given over to a fate more horrible than death. Is it neces- 
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sary, then, in order to justify our claim and secure the in- 
tervention of Europe, that the Turks should massacre twice 
or three times more than 15,000 Armenians? The present 
existing struggle resolves itself into a conflict between 
Christianity and Mohammedanism; between Christian 
civilization and the effete civilization of Islam; between 


_ aggressive Christian progress and the indolence of the 


fatalistic Turk. Instead of being allowed to develop the 
industries of the country, we have been oppressed for five 
centuries by the iron hand of tyranny. We have been - 
obliged to abandon agriculture, our farms being usurped 
by the officials for the support of Turkish mosques. Mis- 
fortune after misfortune, however, has but intensified 
national love, and we would fain be prepared to support 
our own autonomy. Should not Christian nations feel an 
interest in our country and in our struggle for life and 
liberty, and appoint a European governor, vested with full 
power of governing the country ? | 
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A Follower of the Twelve 
By Ripley Hitchcock 


Except for the creaking of the stage-coach there was 
silence as we swung along between the Nova Scotia pines. 
It was the natural pensiveness of fishermen who were 
turning their backs upon the rarely visited sea-trout rivers 
and trout lakes of the Guysborough country, off the lower 
opening of the Strait of Canso; and then, ton, there lay 
behind us the chill of early rising, and before us a ride of 
nearly thirty miles to the nearest railway point.. Even the 
driver was silent, which is sufficient proof that the condi- 
tions were depressing. Such was our start, but after a 
little there developed an unlooked-for interest more stimu- 
lating than any which a stage ride has brought me since I 
watched for stray Apaches from an Arizona “ jerky”? when 
crossing the frontier into Sonora. But it was an interest 
of a very different kind. 

The change was wrought by the third passenger, intro- 
duced by the driver as ‘“‘a Methodist minister come to 
take charge of Port Blanc,” a little fishing-station far 


down the coast. Presently, in reply to questions, there 


was opened to us a view of the work of a modern follower 
of the Apostles, a laborer without staff or scrip. His 
parish or mission includes a distant stretch of over sixty 
miles of coast. At Port Blanc, the home of a mixed race 
of poverty-stricken fishermen, illegal liquor-selling, con- 
stant intermarriage, and various forms of vice have done 
their work. For some sixty souls who should have formed 
his congregation, there was one copy of the Bible and one 
hymn-book. For a parsonage a little house had been 
bought by a few of the fishermen, who had given their notes. 
The furnishing must be done by the minister himself, who 
expected to fit up his home for his wife and two little ones, 
making his tables and chairs with his own hands. There 
were two other settlements in the district where weekly 
services were to be held, though they involved journeys on 
horseback of over thirty miles. And the minister’s stipend, 
if paid, would amount to $260 a year. And, furthermore, 
he had chosen this field in preference to a call from “the 
States ” at a salary four times as large, to say nothing of 
attendant comforts. This did not come out at once. It 
was extracted by degrees, and the speaker found nothing 
unusual in his course, nothing disheartening in the life 
before him. ‘TI laid everything before the Lord, and I 
felt that he called me.” That was all. . | 
Now, I do not care to emphasize faith and pluck like 
this, because such qualities are illustrated close at hand in 
work among the New York poor, and they are not rare, I 
trust, among Christian ministers. The utter bleakness of 
the life before him, and its peculiar difficulties, and the 
cheerful courage with which he faced them, suggested an 
inquiry as to his experience and training. What the school- 
ing of the average theological student is we know. My 
companion’s early years were passed on the Newfoundland 
coast and the Grand Banks, on coasting vessels and the 
seal fleet, and the barren shores of Labrador. And 


through all this adventurous, stormy life he had studied 
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and prayed and sought to honor his Master, and finally he 
obeyed the call which took him from the sea to labor among 
the fishermen and poor farmers ef the coast. 

It was an unexpected turn when he said in passing that 
his family traced a direct descént from a Norman who 
fought at the battle of Hastings. I thought of the eager- 
ness with which some social aspirants would exchange 
dollars for his family tree. When. he was seventeen his 
father’s house on the western coast of Newfoundland was 
burned, and soon after his two fishing-smacks were lost, 
and the boy bent himself to the burdens of the family and 
began a sailor’s life. What that life is among the eastern 
fogs and storms, the shifting sand-bars and hidden rocks, 

is very faintly known to most of us. Now and then we 
read of the wrecks on Sable Island, “the graveyard of 
ships,”’ or we hear of fishing-schooners cut down in the night 
by steamers, or of men in their dories lost in the fog, or of 
sealers swept away on ice-floes. What brings it all home 
to one is to hear a little story like this, which the minister 
told as we rolled out of the forests and caught a breath 
which told of approach to the sea. 

“It was in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, in March,” said the 
minister, apropos of some comment upon the dangers of 


the seal-fishery, ‘‘and the steamer lost sight of us. — 


Twenty-three men were put on the ice-floe to kill seals, 
and we drifted on the ice for three days and two nights. 
When we realized that the steamer had disappeared and 
we were lost, many of the men broke down. Some of those 
who had led the hardest lives were the first to -give up. 
While a few were crying and trying to pray, others. went to 
work to make the most of every chance. We cut blocks of 
ice and built a house for shelter from the freezing wind. 
We had killed five hundred seals. With their skins laid 
across gaff-poles we formed a roof, and also laid a floor. We 
splintered some gaff-poles to make fuel, and, taking a seal- 
skin stripped off with the fat, we hung it from one of the 
gaff-poles and cut it into strips. Then we lit the splinters 
underneath, and as they burned alittle oil would be tried out 
of the blubber and fall and blaze up ; and by using one skin 
after another and tending the fire continually, we gained a 
very little warmth. - We had a little food and water, and 
when we found the steamer gone we put ourselves on short 
rations and eked it out with the blubber of the seals. By 
the end of the second day most of the men had given up 
hope. It seemed certain that there would be no rescue 
from death there on the ice. There was one quite old man 
who was broken down by the terrible cold, and two of us 
held him in our arms day and night that: he might gain a 
little warmth from our bodies. There was another who had 
led a hard life, to whom I spoke of repentance when it 
seemed certain that we were last. ‘No,’ he said; ‘I’ve 
led a bad life, but I’m not mean enough forthat. 1’m not 
mean enough to serve the devil all my days and then go 
to the Lord when the end has come and I’ve nothing to 
give.’ I reasoned with him, and finally he said: ‘ No, but 
if I’m saved from this and have something to give, I’ll be 
a different man.’ And he was, and is. 

* All this time the steamer was cruising in search of us, 
_ the captain half crazy at our loss. It was toward evening 
on the third day, when they had almost given us up, that 
the mate caught sight of our signal on the ice. . He called 
the captain, who had gone below, sick and worn out. Up 
he came just as he was. ‘ Are they alive?’ he shouted. 
‘Some of them are,’ said the mate; ‘I can see a few 
moving.’ The captain headed the steamer straight for us 
and called down to the engine-room, ‘ Throw. everything 
wide open! Give her full speed, and come on deck!’ He 
forced the engineers to leave, because he feared they would 
reduce the speed when we struck the ice. So the steamer 
came to. us crashing through the solid ice field, and never 
stopping until she was near at hand. The steward and 
others rushed down to us with hot whisky, but every man 
who drank dropped like a log. The captain met us with 
his hands outstretched and the tears running down his 
cheeks ; and that is all the story. Every one reached the 
ship alive, and after a time few of us were much the worse.” 

Nothing could be simpler than the telling of this story, 
but one could read the teller’s part between the lines of 
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this and of other stories of the dangers of the sea, borne 


with the same unfaltering courage and devout trust which 
armed him for the squalor and brutishness of the lonely 
mission at Port Blanc. It is good to meet a man doing 
a man’s work, though the world knows nothing of it. 


Previsions 
By Lila Verplanck North 


Sooner than we sometimes think, the morning comes ; 
Though few the stars and faint the moon, and long th 
weary night, 


Yet at the entrance of the east the darkness paler grows, ! 
_A waiting hush is over all—the heart of heaven knows 
The chariot of the conqueror, his triumph-train of 2 eh 


A soft wind stirs, a bird awakes, 
Over the sea the sunlight breaks,— 
The morning comes ! 


Sooner than we sometimes think, the springtime comes ; 
The winter winds that wrestled long, reluctant own 
defeat ; 
A gentler but a mightier touch has warmed the barren hills, 
And all the valleys sing with streams, with life the wood- 
land thrills— 
That secret life that stirs the rose to part her petals 
sweet ; 
The bluebird carols wild and loud, 
Under our feet the violets crowd,— 
The springtime comes ! 


Sooner than we sometimes think, love enters life; 
The half-read prophecies of years shall find fulfillment 
soon : 


Though thou hast laid thy best-born hope upon God’s altar- 


stone, 
A voice shall stay thy lifted hand and give thee back thine 
own ; 


The long-discordant chimes of life peal forth in perfect 


tune ; 
All tenderest lights of earth and skies 
Slowly dawn in thy watching eyes,— 
Love enters life! 


—Reprinted by request from the Bryn Mawr “ Lantern.” 


Single Tax in Delaware / 
By Priscilla Leonard 


The single-tax propaganda in Delaware will be. watched 
with interest. It isapicturesque affair. The “single-taxers” 
come down from Pennsylvania in bands each week to 
invade the Diamond State. Their uniform is unique—a 


cross between the Salvation Army and the brigand of the 


comic-opera chorus. It consists of an immense slouch hat, 
tan-colored leather leggins reaching to the knee, a tan-colored 


-satchel slung from the shoulder and filled with tracts and 


newspapers for distribution, and a broad ribbon round the 
arm, with “Single Tax ” in large letters. 
Once arrived at a town, the band of orators scatters. 


Some speak on the street-corners, some go to the public 


buildings and parks and distribute their literature broadcast. 
Public meetings of any kind are forbidden in the parks, but 
the single-tax orator pounces upon any group he finds 
upon the outskirts, and strives to gather a crowd to listen 


to his teachings. Other meetings are announced in the 


streets, halls, etc. Headquarters are estabiished, if pos- 
sible, at the home or shop of some disciple, and the work 


is kept up week by week, the apostles generally coming 


down on Saturdays and returning on Mondays. A weekly 
newspaper, ‘‘ Justice,” is published in Philadelphia to 
chronicle their progress in Delaware. It claims that much 
interest has been roused, but announces few conversions 
as yet. Indeed, it is somewhat early for great results, as 
hardly six weeks of the campaign have yet elapsed. 

To the outside eye, so far, the movement is not popular. 
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The single-taxers have small audiences, and do not hold 
them. They have not even received the compliment of 
opposition, except in Middletown, a small town in the 
interior of the State, where the people are accustomed to 
hold their market in the public square on Saturdays, and 
_ object to being interfered with by so useless a thing as a 
meeting. Elsewhere their presence has created neither 
comment nor interference, and the newspapers do not even 
take the trouble to report their doings. The truth is that, 
although at first sight the conversion of so small a State 
may have seemed easy to the enthusiastic followers of 
Henry George, it was in reality the worst field they could 
have chosen. Delaware has a peculiarly homogeneous, 
native-born population even in her towns—a population 
slow-moving, moderate, and thrifty—-the true bourgeois 
element which every reformer dreads, with good reason. 
There are but a handful of outsiders and foreigners in the 
State, and these are all in Wilmington, the only large city. 


In the rural districts the farmers largely own their own 


land, and the probable reception of single-tax doctrines can 
be easily predicted when we remember the fact that the 
Delaware Legislature, a thoroughly representative body, 
has long ago done away with all State taxes on land, and 
that the only State revenues at present are derived from the 
taxation of railroads and liquor-saloons. To tax land, and 
land only, would violate every tradition and prejudice of 
the majority of Delawareans. It would seem, therefore, 
that the new crusade is about as hopeless an effort as could 
well be undertaken, and that those who characterize the 
single-tax doctrine as impracticable and visionary have an 
excellent text, in this new departure, for argument against 
the common sense of Henry George’s disciples. 


% 
Single-Tax Morals 


By N. O. Nelson 


The right of private property in land has been attacked . 


by a long list of high authorities, of which John Stuart 
Mill, Henry George, Herbert Spencer, and Alfred Russel 
Wallace are the most conspicuous. 

Mill proposed to correct the evil, which long usage had 
established as a right, by ascertaining the present value of 
land, and taking for public use the future increase in value. 
Herbert Spencer, writing in the fifties, demonstrated that 
land could not justly be the subject of private owner- 
ship, and left those who had gotten themselves into the 
dilemma to get out as best they could. In recent editions 
of his “‘ Social Statics ” the chapter (IX.) on Land has been 
expurgated, but the logic of his argument cannot be ex- 
punged. Spencer’s Chapter 1X. is the most widely circu- 
lated single-tax tract. 

Henry George is father to the single-tax doctrine as now 
generally held. He denies zm foto any color of right to 
private property in land, denies the right to compensation, 
assigns land monopoly as the chief cause of poverty, and 
holds it to be the fundamental error of civilization. He 
goes further, and includes with land all those public utili- 
ties which in their nature tend to become monopolies, such 
as railroads, telegraphs, water-works, and the like. 

Professor Wallace, the distinguished scientist, and many 
economists, sociologists, and men of affairs have given 

_ardent support to this radical doctrine. General Francis A. 
_ Walker, in “ Land and Its Rent,” admits the absence of 
natural equity in private ownership of land, but defends it 
upon grounds of political expediency and the difficulty of 
resuming public ownership. Henry C. Carey and M. 


_ .Leroy-Beaulieu deny the existence of economic rent, or 


any surplus value in land above its labor cost. 

In Congress, a contingent of single-taxers, led by John- 
son, of Ohio, Judge Maguire, of California, and De Witt 
Warner, of New York, have in the last two sessions intro- 
duced measures looking to the raising of all Federal rev- 
enue by a direct tax on land values. It is claimed that 


_ ,the last Congress contained twenty-five pronounced single- 


taxers, and fifty others holding to that theory, though none 
of them was elected as such. In the election of last year, 
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single-tax platforms—notably in Minneapolis, Chicago, 
Peoria, and St. Louis—but without success. The thought- 
ful people are numerous who deny the justice of rent or 


- dividend derived from monopoly in land or franchise prop- | 


erties ; but many of these hesitate to apply so drastic and 
untried a remedy as their summary confiscation by the 
Government. They do not readily attach to land reform 
that supreme importance which should draw them away | 
from other political convictions and party affiliation. 

A wise Englishman remarked that the political rights of 
the English people had all been acquired as concessions to 
party expediency—sops doled out to catch votes. It seems 


' likely that the cause of land reform will have to abide the 


slow process of economic education and gradual absorp- 
tion into party politics. aa 

In England, land nationalization is promoted by an en- 
ergetic league; it is one of the chief demands of the . 
Fabian Socialists and of the labor unions and co-operators. 
There are single-tax leagues in many cities of the United 
States, but there is no approach to the thorough organiza- 
tion or the numerical strength of the English. 

Taxation is a fiscal operation, but it has a very decided 
influence on public and private morals. In devising a 
revenue system, the statesman has in view the needs of | 
the treasury, caring little or nothing whether it tends to 
honesty or to dishonesty. . A high license from saloons, 
though they generate one-half the crimes, or a duty on 
imports, though it debauches the tourist and the mer- 
chants, are to the average legislator purely matters of — 
finance. It is said that everybody is by nature a smuggler ; 
even women, uncontaminated by the tricks of trade, scruple 
little at the devices by which the custom-house is tricked. 
Tax-dodging seems to lose the aspect of crime. To the 
moralist it is of the highest importance that tax-returns | 
should not be a school for fraud. The so-called single 
tax is a tax on ground-rent, a single item that is visible 
and its value ascertainable. In the present system we 
undertake to tax houses, merchandise, furniture, money, 
credits, crops, and every sort of personal belongings. But 
for that immovable rock, the Constitution, and the mov- 

able Supreme Court, we should now also be taxing net 
earnings. We tax the owner of a house, or a farm, or a 
railroad, and then tax the holder of the mortgages on 
them. Perhaps it is to keep the deacons and preachers 
out of temptation that we exempt churches and the appur- 
tenances of the sanctuary. In all this mass of things the 
value cannot be even approximated by any one but the 
owner. He is, therefore, required by lawto make return 
of the highest amount and value on hand within a given 
period. The fiction of Verne or Haggard does not equal 
in picturesque impossibilities the pages of an assessor’s 
ledger compiled from these sworn statements. Some 
years ago a St. Louis daily published the personal-prop- 
erty returns of the wealthy men of that city. Few of 
them had any money or mortgages; the value of their 
pictures, books, furniture, and equipages would not 
decently furnish their kitchen. Stead has told the same 
story for Chicago; only it is worse. Harvey tells us that 
Chicago’s diamonds are assessed at $27,000. A merchant 
is taxed on his goods, and in some places also on the 
amount of his sales. By the time he imagines what the 
Sheriff could get for the goods sold in a lump for cash in 
hand, with possibly only a junkman for a bidder, the 
valuation of his assets would astonish his creditors and 
Bradstreet, if they did not know its Pickwickian fabric. 
The machinery, patterns, fixtures, and patents of a manu- 
facturer are suddenly transformed into worthless scrap- 
metal, kindling-wood, and waste paper. Assessors might 
play detectives, and in some degree verify returns ; but the 
task is so endless a one, and official prying so odious, that 
it is never done. In many places, even in whole States, 
the underrating has become so habitual that fifteen or 
twenty per cent. of the true value has come to be the 
Can anything be conceived that is more calculated to 
undermine ‘men’s consciences than this temptation to vio- 
late the law, defraud the Government, and perjure them- 
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selves? The temptation is constant, for the returns are 
made every year; it is universal as to the class who own 
any taxable personal property ; it is no respecter of persons 
or professions; for the widow and the preacher and the 
teacher may persuade themselves that they should not pay 
on full value when others pay on a fourth or a fifth, or 
none at all. 

The same facts suggest another fault in the system— in- 
equality. Taxes should be the same for all, each contributing 
to the expenses of the Government in a uniform proportion 
to his property. But this premium on perjury results in 
the honest paying several times the rate that is paid by the 
dishonest. One class of mortgagees pay the tax, others do 
not—with the result that borrowers pay the taxes on loans, 
while some lenders pay and others pocket the tax. 

Manifestly, a tax on land is simpler and surer. Its val- 
uation can be made regardless of the owner, and the temp- 
tation to evade and undervalue is removed. Being visible, 
comparatively permanent, and possessed of uniform ele- 
ments of value, it can be assessed as fairly as human judg- 
ment will permit. In assessing real estate, there are sev- 
eral elements to consider—the ground, the buildings, and 
the condition of the buildings as related to the present and 
prospective uses. The valuation would be greatly simplified 
if the ground value alone were to be fixed. But even this 
is now complicated by speculative influences, which often 
place the market price far above the present rent value, 
and sometimes below it. Ifthe assessor had to deal only 
with the present rental value of the bare land, regardless 
of improvements and regardless of the future, he could 
get close to the truth and to uniformity. This tax on the 
annual rental value of the bare land is the single tax. 

But the moralist objects that this would rob the land- 
owner of his rent, and the economist says the uncertain 
tenure would retard improvements, and the statesman 
_ charges class favoritism, because the landowners would pay 
al] the taxes, while the owners of bonds and pictures and 
horses and yachts would pay nothing. These objections are 
plausible but not insuperable. We may leave it to the final 
judgment of any one who will look the proposition squarely 
in the face, whether land, which is a gift of nature, limited 
in amount, an easy subject for monopoly and a necessity 
to every living creature, is a fit subject for private owner- 
ship, any more than a human soul and body is. But 
whatever our moralist friend may say to this, he will surely 
agree that the owner of land which is needed for use has 
no right to keep it out of use, or under inadequate use. It 
would be conceding a purely conventional prerogative to 
say that the Astors or Trinity Corporation have a perfect 
right to tear down their houses, board up the lots, and re- 
fuse to let them be occupied, or, what is the same thing, 
hold their lots in crowded Gotham vacant. To a real- 
estate owner who is making appropriate use of his land, 
the change from mixed taxes to a single tax on land value 
would make an unimportant difference. The excess on 
the land is recompensed by exemption of buildings and 
personal property. The Outlook occupies airy rooms in a 
handsome building on aby-street. The value of the building 
is probably about equal to the value of the ground ; the owner 
has made a reasonable use of his land. The single tax 
would take all of the rent of the lot, but would exempt 
altogether the building. His loss of income would not, 
therefore, be great, and would be further abated by the 
exemption of his cooking-stove, his Bible, and other per- 
sonal property. But around the corner from The Outlook, 
on New York’s crowded Broadway, is a two-story rookery 
handed down from the pasture days of Governor Clinton. 
The lot is more valuable than The Outlook lot; the 
rookery is rated at a bagatelle on the tax-lists ; the rent is 
high and values are increasing ; so the owner takes his rent 
and lets the eyesore stand. But when the lot should be 
taxed at its full rent value, as much as its ten-story neigh- 
bor, the rookery would come down and give way to a suit- 
able building. In that case the landowner would be 
damaged by the same logic of events that now so fre- 
quently overtakes land speculators. 

_Here may be seen also the answer to the economist’s 
dilemma about improvements. So long as the owner 
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of the improvements pays the assessed land tax, his 
occupancy is undisturbed; he may lease, sell, or improve 
with absolute security. He has now no safer tenure or 
title. Improvements being exempt, the tendency would 
be to erect the best buildings that the location would jus- 
tify. With material and labor untaxed, improvements 
would cost less, thus adding another influence to raise 
their quality, and a fresh impulse in the industry of house- 
building. 

One set of critics have argued that a land tax to the full 
extent of economic rent would yield a dangerously large 
revenue and foster corruption; others fear that it would 
be inadequate. There are no sufficient premises for either 
of these vague conclusions, nor is the dilemma a serious 
one. Greater use would, undoubtedly, be made of land 
when no capital investment was required, and there ve 
be less huddling in tenements; but these new demalm 
would be offset by the full use of all desirable tracts, and 
migration to the free lands of the country now withheld 
from use. If the revenue were increased, t e good 
uses to make of it in public convenience and eautify- 
ing the country and cities ; if insufficient, a tax on fran- 
chises is an unlimited field to exploit. Here it must be. 
repeated that the single tax embraces all public functions 
that are actual or incidental monopolies, such as railroads, — 
water and gas works, telephones, and telegraphs. These, 
like land, owe their monopoly or rent value to the public, 
and that value should return to the public treasury. 

The single tax promises to remove the temptation to 
perjury and fraud that attaches to a miscellaneous prop- 
erty tax; it proposes to raise revenue wholly from the 
economic rent of land apart from improvements, and re- 
lieve all human effort of any tax whatever ; it will destroy 
land speculation, because enhanced values accrue only to 
the State ; it promises to empty the slums and overcrowded 
tenements by making all city lots available and untaxed 
houses a favorite investment, and by drawing to the adja- 
cent country the surplus city population. It does not 
promise to eliminate human selfishness by one fell stroke, 
neither does it need to confiscate rent by one legislative 
act. A progressive tax on rent running through a long 


period of years would make an easy transition, would end 


at once some of the worst aspects of the evil, and would 
be but slightly felt by those directly affected. 


Hints to Readers 


Please publish for me a list of books which would cover the 
ground of English history with reference to the causes that led 
to the separation of the American Colonies; including the Acts 
of Parliament, biography of the English leaders, and list of their 
most celebrated speeches. E. M. C.. 


Tancock (O. W.), “ England During the American and European Wars 
1765-1820.”’ 

Lecky (W. E. H.), “ History of England in the Eighteenth Century.” 

Macaulay (Lord), **‘ History of England,” ** Essays.” 

Anderson (H. H.), ‘* History of George the Third’s Reign.” 

Massey (William), “* History ef England During the Reign of George III.” 

Adolphus (John), “* History of the Reign of George III.” 

Calendar of British Home Office, “* Papers of the Reign of George FHI.” 

Brougham (Lord), ** Statesmen of the Time of George III.” 

Morley (John), ‘‘ William Pitt, Earl of Chatham,” “ Horace Walpole, Ear 
of Orford.”’ . 

Smith (Goldwin), ‘‘ Three English Statesmen.” 

Trevelyan (Sir George), ‘‘ The Early History of Charles James Fox.” 

Burke (Edmund), ** Correspondence.”’ 

George III., Correspondence with Lord North.” 

Pitt (William, Earl of Chatham), ‘*‘ Correspondence.”’ 

Walpole (Horace, Earl of Orford), ‘‘Correspondence,” ‘“ Memoirs of the 
Early Reign of George IJI.” 

What books will give a comprehensive idea concerning what 
influences gave rise to the different schools of literature of the 
nineteenth century and the influence these schools had on the 
history of the times; or, in other words, what books may be 
used in studying nineteenth-century literature, especially Eng- 
lish, in close connection with the history of the times ? 
E. S. W. 
Brandes (G.), ‘‘ Hauptstrémungen der Litteratur des XIX. Jahrhunderts,” 
Underwood (F. H.), “‘ The Builders of American Literature.” 


Tyler (M. C.), ** History of American Literature.” 
Brooke (Stopford), ‘* History of English Literature.”’ 
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Taine (Hippolyte Adolphe), ‘‘ Histoire de la Littérature Anglaise,” ‘‘ Essais ” 
(or translations). 

Gosse (Edmund), “ History of English Literature in the Eighteenth Century.” 

Dowden (E.), ‘‘ The Modern Period of English Literature.” 

Saintsbury (George), “‘ History of French Literature,’ ‘Essays on French 
Novelists.” 

Brunetiére (Ferdinand), ‘‘ L’Evolution de Ja Poésie Lyrique en France au 
XIX. Siécle.”’ 

Meissner (F.), ‘‘ Der Einfluss deutschen Geistes auf die franzdsische Littera- 
tur des XIX. Jahrhunderts.”’ | 

Scherer (Edmondg), “* Essais”’ (or translation). 

Lessing (G. E.), “ Laokoon”’ (or translation). 

Scherer (Wilhelm), ‘‘ Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur ”’ (or translation). 

Taylor (Bayard), **‘ Studies in German Literature.” 

Hillebrand (Karl), ‘‘German Thought.” 


An Old-fashioned Communion Service 
By John Wright? 
¢,. disruption of the Kirk of Scotland, in 1843, gave an 


‘impetus and lent a fervor to religious feeling ‘all over 
that i unprecedented in its history, and the results" 


are felt en to this day. Churches and schools have 
been mu ed; philanthropic enterprise and home and 


foreign mission work have been extended and increased 
Witness the Boys’ Brigade— ° 


beyond human calculation. 
recently referred to in The Outlook—and the Foundry 
Boys’ Society, both of which are influencing the world, and: 
both the direct outcome of-Free Church zeal and effort. 


This new zeal was in full force and was everywhere 


“apparent in the early fifties—say ten years after the mighty 
event when five hundred ministers threw up their livings 
and left their manses for conscience’ sake and Christ’s 
cause. Such a sacrifice touched the popular heart, and 
the Free Church minister won a place in the affections of 
the people unknown before in the history of the Church. 
This sympathy developed a generosity unparalleled among 
Scotchmen, who responded everywhere with alacrity. 
Money flowed daily into the Lord’s treasury, beginning like 
a brook, but soon expanding into the force and flow of a 
river. The more that was needed, the more was given. 
Rich and poor alike vied with each other, giving heartily, 
and esteeming it a privilege to be helpers in the good work. 
The fountains of charity were opened, and the giving was 
only bounded, often, by the ability of the givers. Self-sacri- 
fice took a hundred different directions ; and the keener a 
deprivation was felt, the more readily and cheerfully was 
it made, the pervading spirit calling to remembrance 
that which animated the early Christians when “they had 
all things in common.”’ | 
It is easy to see from all this that church-going in such 
times was no perfunctory duty. On the contrary, it 
seemed, for a time, to be the main purpose of life. Church 
services, and prayer-meetings, public and private, were of 
_ daily occurrence, and were the most popular resorts, and 
all classes took a share in the exercises. : 
The great leaders of the movement were well scattered 
over the country, though the greater number were to be 
found in the largest cities. Edinburgh and Glasgow gave 
the Chalmerses and Candlishes, the Buchanans and Arnots 
and Guthries; while Aberdeen, Dundee, and the rest of 
Scotland gave the Davidsons and Wilsons, the Bonars 
and McCheynes and the Macdonalds; and every minis- 
ter, however humble his position, who had made the 
sacrifice had a halo around his character which won and 
retained the reverence and affection of the people all over. 
With this needed preface, my reminiscence will be more 
fully appreciated. Though forty years and more have run 
their course since the remembrance of the scene, the feel- 
ings which it stirred within me are as vivid and fragrant, 
and the impression it made is as sacred, to-day as they 
were on that memorable day when it took place. 
I was on a visit from Glasgow to Aberdeen, and reached 
that granite city on a Saturday evening. I took quarters 
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at Macgregor’s Aberdeen Hotel—long since closed up, 
but at that time the best-conducted in the North of Scot- 
land. My first inquiry on arriving was if Dr. Davidson 
was to preach on the morrow. Learning that it was the 
spring sacramental season, I knew I had happened well, 
and congratulated myself. Dr. Alexander Davidson was 
the great man in that region, beloved alike by every sect 
and individual. His pet name was ‘Sandy Davison” 
among his fellow-townsmen, but always so called with . 


reverent affection. His church—one of the largest in the 


city, the Free West—was situated back from Union Stréet, 


. behind the Aberdeen Hotel, and was well seen from Union 


Bridge. . It. was one of three built together—the Free East, 
West, and South. They were bunched together in the 
form of a cross facing three ways, and gave the idea of . 
magnitude rather than grandeur. The days for grand Free 
Churches had not arrived at that time. pee. 

_ Sacramental seasons occurred only twice a year in those 
days—in spring and autumn. They were ushered in with 
much ‘solemnity, and nearly a whole week’s preparatory ser- 
vices. The preceding Thursday was wholly devoted to 
religious services, and was called a day of “humiliation and 
ptayer.” Neighboring ministers were called in to assist ; 
and such occasions were highly valued, as they afforded the 
opportunity for hearing the best talent in Scotland in the 
most remote corner of the land. 

I was early at church on the morning in question, as I 
had to provide myself with a ‘“‘ token ””—which was neces- 
sary if I was to get admittance to the communion-table. 
This I was fortunate in getting from an old friend, an 
elder, who happened to be on duty at the entrance as one 
of the collectors. The custom then was to have a large 
plate draped in white linen on each side of the door, with 
an elder or deacon in charge of each plate. The people 
passing in dropped their contributions in passing; and it 
was astonishing in those days to learn how little copper 
money found its way into those receptacles. My friend not 
only provided me with a token, but he found me a seat in 
his pew; and this proved a very great favor, as the place 
was literally packed with people—pews and passages filled. 
Round the raised table with the elements, the elders were 
ranged on chairs, and in the’center sat the great Dr. Cand- 
lish, from Edinburgh, who was to take part in the services. 
Next to the great leader, Dr. Chalmers, Candlish was 
regarded as the greatest power in the Church, and his pres- 
ence on this occasion was greatly prized by the Aberdo- 
nians. Occurring so seldom, the communion services were 
so arranged that all in a household could enjoy the service, 
though only a portion could leave the same house at once. 
The presiding clergyman served the first installment, and 
the assistants took up the others, sometimes extending to 
five. Each service was preceded by an address especially 
intended to attune the mind and heart to the solemn cir- 
cumstances. As an illustration, 1 may mention one such 
which greatly affected me at the time. Dr. Charles James 
Brown, of Edinburgh, was of the McCheyne school, and 
had, unfortunately, more than adopted the whining deliv- 
ery affected by all of that following. I had always been 
very impatient under this good man’s ministrations, until 
one day in Inverness, in the Free High Church there, he 
took the place of Dr. Fraser, and conducted the services 
of the second table. His first words were: ‘‘ Dear commu- 
nicants, 7s welcome ,;’’ repeated more than once, he 
struck a chord. in every heart, and showed that the 
greater that need and unworthiness were felt, the more wel- 
come were we to the Master’s table. This first address 
was followed by one of counsel, meant to brace up every 
one for the morrow’s return to the world and its many wiles. 
Such was the good old Scottish custom in those days; and 
I doubt not but much of it remains to this day. 

Dr. Davidson opened the morning services in the usual 
way, but with an impressiveness all his own. The psalms 
given out to be sung, the Word read, and the prayers 
offered were all in harmony with and in illustration of the 
sermon to be preached, one central thought pervading 
all he read or said. No more striking figure ever occu- 
pied a pulpit. He was largely made, tall, and broad- 
shouldered, with a great massive head and face, with 
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such a genial and winsome expression, and such eyes full 
of love and tender light that it made one happy to look at 
him. His voice, also, had a grand, round, low-set note, yet 


so resonant and articulate that even his whisper was dis-— 


tinctly heard all over the edifice. Suffice it to say that 
the services throughout were fully worthy of a great occa- 
sion, and were marked by a solemnity and affectionate 
earnestness rarely equaled anywhere. Dr. Candlish’s 
fiery manner was in contrast to Dr. Davidson’s more 
stolid method. Candlish was full of gesticulation when he 
was roused; Davidson, on the contrary, had but one atti- 
tude. He leant over the pulpit, resting on his left elbow, 
and emphasized with his voice and the forefinger of his 
right hand his most telling passages. 

I had gone forward to the first table, at which Dr. David- 
son presided, and by the time we were. dismissed, singing, 
as usual, some verses of the One Hundred and Third 
Psalm, I found it close to three o’clock. I went to the 
hotel for lunch, and soon returned to find the crowds denser 
than ever, many not even attempting to get inside. I per- 
severed until I got a seat high up in the side gallery. _ 

When Dr. Candlish had dismissed the last table with a 
most thrilling address, it was close on five o’clock, yet most 
of the patient crowd had stayed on from the first. A great 
hush fell on the people, as Dr. Davidson’s concluding 
remarks were always looked forward to as of special impor- 
tance, as he was credited with great originality and power 
on such occasions. I had never heard him before at a 
communion, and I was wound up with high expectation. 
When he rose and looked over the dense mass of upturned 
faces, there was an awestruck silence, like the pause which 
sometimes precedes the tornado. Leaning on his left arm, 


as usual, he remarked on the lateness of the hour and the . 


need of brevity i in closing, and ‘then reminded his hearers 
that out of the twelve who sat down with our Lord at the 
first communion service one of them was a traitor; paus- 
ing and looking wistfully over the expectant and ‘highly 

strung crowd, he asked, “Is there a traitor here?” re- 
peating the question in his most solemn and impressive 
manner. The effect Was tremendous. Personally, in all 
my life I never experienced such an effect from oratory. 
I had listened to all the greatest preachers and orators of 
the day; but this simple question, put as he put it, had a 
solemnity and force indescribable. “Can there be a 
traitor here ?” he varied it, and then searched the con- 
sciences of the young communicants—those who had come 
forward for the first time. 
them as they _ never been probed before, and then 
exclaimed, No! surely, surely no! none of his loving little 
ones could turn traitor and betrayhim. Then he addressed 
the middle-aged—the men and women who were bearing 
the heat and burden of the day, the men who had built 
the churches and schools, and who were extending missions 
among the poor at home and to the heathen abroad as they 
had never been before—and he asked, Are such men 
and women, daily working and daily making sacrifices for 
the truth, to turn traitors? A thousand times, No! he 
shouted, and then, Impossible! And scarcely an eye could 
see him for the emotional tears that choked their sight. 
He concluded his very few remarks by addressing the aged 
and infirm disciples—those who had possibly communi- 
cated for the last time. He referred to their lifelong devo- 
tion and lives of trial and suffering, to their self-sacrifice 
and their good works which were following some of them, 
and then he asked if it were possible that a Judas could 
be found among them. He was ready to stake his own 
faith on their integrity, and closed the shortest, most elo- 
quent, and most effective address that had ever been lis- 
tened to in that church. : 

The feelings awakened by it were too deep for words, 
and when the benediction was pronounced, and the thou- 
sands were crowding the streets on their way home, every 
tongue was silent and every face grave with the felt — 
sibility of the:solemn moment. 

Such seasons do not happen often in any one life ; and, 
although it is but a “reminiscence,” it is such -a remem- 
brance as no thoughtful person could ever forget and no 
worldling dare belittle. 
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Did She Conquer? 


By Mary Willis 

She was young, and her range of experiences was so 
narrow that she might be termed ignorant. Psychology 
to her was a word that expressed a science open only to 
the deeply learned ; there was even in her mind a vague 
impression that it was a science entirely beyond the com- 
prehension of the feminine mind. At once this places her 
outside the pale of the sisterhood of New Women. Yet 
she was strong in spots, one might say. She had a certain 
insight that amounted to genius, and her sympathy with 
those who knew poverty excluded from her any thought of 
interest for the rich. Naturally, this made her one-sided, 
and destroyed the balance of character. Conscious of her 
ignorance, she never ceased to be surprised that she had 
been appointed as teacher in the public school of a small 
village. She was so conscious of her lack of preparation 
that at the moments of her highest enthusiasm. she felt 
that she stood directly over a volcano, which a special provi- 
dence held in check, knowing her helple s. With 
all her ignorance, she ‘knew that even the lifted success 
which lay within her reach depended on her ability to 
conceal how little she knew. It was fortunate that she 
taught in a public school in a village. Her sympathy with 
the children of the poor—and these were far in the 
majority—created a spirit of camaraderie. that made her 
popular with them, and, as a result, popular with their 
parents. 

The principal of the school was a man of advanced ideas 
and highly ambitious for his profession. Among the first 
of his reforms was the abolishing of examinations. He 
admitted, what all teachers know, that an examination is 
rarely, if ever, a fair test of a pupil’s knowledge, and never 
of his ability. The test that is fair is the difference in the 
pupil’s attitude toward his studies at the beginning and the 
close of the term and the advance he has made in ability 
to graspthem. This principal’s ignorant assistant, without 
training, had come to the same conclusion out of her own 
school-day experience with examinations. As a result, by 
common consent, in her department examinations were 
abolished ; the principal was to hear the lessons frequently, 
to conduct the work frequently, thus becoming so familiar 
a figure in this department of two classes that his appear- 
ance would cease to create cerebral excitement. This 
decision, however wise, led to an event that might have 
been a tragedy. 

In the department under the care of this hopefully igno- 
rant teacher was a boy of fourteen. He was dull, indifferent, 
and unprepossessing mentally and physically. His father 
was the village drunkard. The village had many, but none 
disputed his title to the name of drunkard par excellence. 
The wife and mother had separated from him, but not . 
legally, and the boy swung like a pendulum between the 
two. The one who had him knew that the first attempt at 
discipline meant his retreat to the camp of the enemy. 
The only other reason for. his moving was prosperity in 
the other camp. He was entirely without affection for 
either parent. 

When this discovery about the boy was made, the teach- 
er’s sympathy for him found many things to love in 
the boy. New points of interest were discovered, and his 
mind to her showed as a large, uncultivated field. Now 
she bent her every energy to arouse the boy. He would 
respond for a day or two, and then would remain a fixed © 
burden of density for weeks. 

The day for promotions came, and when the list of names 
of those in section A who were to take that giant’s stride 
for a school-boy was read, this boy’s name did not appear. 
His mortification was deep ; ; he had stacked his books and 
made all his preparations to move from his seat. When he 
fully realized what had happened—that the warnings he 
listened to so skeptically were meant; that the coaxings 
that had amused him were positive efforts to save him from 
the present bitter disappointment—the boy was dazed. He 
never knew how much sympathy there was at that moment 
for him in the heart of the little teacher. It was enough to 
drive out the grief that had kept her awake the night before 
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over the thought of separation from the brilliant children 


_ who were to go now entirely beyond her care. 


It was a gloomy afternoon. The bright red head on the 
desk at the back of the room was anything but a bright 
spot. The influx of new pupils from the lower depart- 


ment did not, this little partisan teacher knew, compare 


with those lovely pupils to whom she had said good-by. 
Their only representative now was the red-headed boy, 
who could neither be driven nor coaxed. She was glad, this 
bewildered girl, that school would close at two o’clock, that 
she might shut herself away from all this change. 

That night the village doctor called. The moment she 
saw him she knew that there was something of grave im- 
portance that concerned her. 

“IT came to tell you,” he said at last, “that you must 
not go to school to-morrow.” 

“ Why ?” 

' “ Jellop is very angry because that boy of his was not 
promoted, and announces that he is going to make things 
‘hot ’ for you to-morrow.” 

“T shall to school to-morrow, Doctor. I am not 
afraid of J was the firm response. | 

“ Well, the reason you are not afraid of him is because 
you do not know him. The only reason that he has not 
been hanged for murder is that his wife is big enough to 
beat him into subjection when he is drunk. Remain at 
home to-morrow. I shall go now to put the constable 
on guard to prevent his making trouble. I’d have him 
shut up tonight were it not that it would intensify his 
enmity.” 

** Doctor, I don’t want you to think I’m foolishly obsti- 
nate,”’ persisted the teacher, “‘ but I shall go to school to- 
morrow. I do not want the constable there. Jellop has 
been governed by constables and clubs all his life. To- 
morrow, if he comes to that school-room, he shall govern 
himself. I know that Charlie Jellop ought not to be pro- 
moted. I’ve given him every opportunity I could to catch 
up ; he refused ; now he must pay the penalty, I feel sorry 
for the father, and I will make him understand it. Let 
me have my way. It is the best this time,” coaxed the 
teacher. 

Without promising, the doctor left. 

Early the next morning that wily teacher was behind 
her desk. She wore her prettiest gown, a soft gray, 
trimmed with small silver buttons. It fitted her perfectly, 
and she knew it was most becoming. Flowers were daily 
offerings from her pupils, and this morning the fates were 
more than kind. A bunch of dark-red roses was given to 
her. One she pinned on her dress; the rest were in a 
vase on her desk. The children came in with subdued 
expression. There was the expectation of something 
unusual in the air. The principal hurried in, looking 
anxious. 

“You are foolish to stay. I understand that Jellop has 


been drunk all night, and that he is ugly. I shall put 


some of the larger boys in the hall to prevent his entering 
the building.” said the principal. : 

‘* Please do not,” pleaded the teacher. ‘I want to see 
him. I am perfectly calm, you see. There is a spirit of 
chivalry in the man, I am sure. He has never struck his 
wife, but I do not believe that he has been held back by 


fear, but because she is a woman, Trust me. I shall: 


conquer. Jellop shall be his own master for the first 

time.” 

_ The last bell rang, and the principal hurried away. 
Jellop’s boy slouched in, with an expression of mingled 

insolence and triumph. 


The morning session passed without unusual incident, © 


and the look of triumph changed to anxious expectation 
on Jellop’s boy’s face. 

The noon recess passed, and the teacher looked with 
regret at the pretty dress that would never seem fresh and 
nice again. 

At one o’clock the afternoon session began. The after- 
noon session was so arranged as to leave one half-hour of 
freedom for the teacher to use as her judgment dictated. 
The reading-class had just opened their books when there 
was a resounding knock of defiarce on the door. Witha 
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quiet ‘Excuse me” to the children the teacher opened 
the door. 

Oh, who would suspect such innocence to be capable of 
such deceit ! 

“Why, Mr. Jellop!” in tones of delighted surprise, ? 
“how glad I am to see you! Come in. You are just in 
time to hear the reading-class.” 3 

Mr. Jellop gave one longing look at the front door at 
the end of the hall, which stood invitingly open, another of 
despair at his soiled and worn clothes, and muttered some- 
thing about another day. 

“No, indeed, Mr. Jellop. I am not going to miss this 
opportunity. I so rarely have the pleasure of seeing the 
fathers of the children that I am delighted to welcome 
you.” The poor man stumbled into the room. 

The children rose to their feet as the visitor entered, 
and remained standing until he was seated, This was 
their custom. Such an act of deference had never been 
extended to this man, and he seemed to be overwhelmed 
by it. 

He blindly followed the teacher, who insisted that he 
should occupy her chair. He was so shocked by his recep- 
tion that he was entirely sobered. That wicked creature 
in the gray dress, with its tiny silver buttons, knew that 
the weakest point in Jellop’s boy’s education was his 
reading. Children who reached only to his elbow read 
with ease lessons through which he floundered. The book 
was put into the hands of the poor victim. Jellop held it 
tremblingly upside down, and dared not raise his eyes to 
meet the look of contempt and amazement in the eyes of 
the red-haired boy at the back of the room. : 

The best readers were selected to read, and then Charlie 
Jellop. Charlie had become so interested in the—to him 
—tragedy on the platform, that the possibility of his 
being called up to display his ignorance before this tribunal 
had never entered his head. He rose in his place, crim- 
son. He stuttered amd stammered at each word, getting 
so confused that he did not do himself justice. 

As the boy’s name was called the father looked with 
pride toward the back of the room. But when the boy 
rose in his place, he looked so large, so old in comparison 
with those who preceded him, that the father’s head sank 
forward on his breast. The wicked teacher finally repented 
and told the boy to sit down. 

“We will sing for you, Mr. Jellop. The children sing 
well,” announced the teacher. Two or three songs fol- 
lowed, and then an exercise in calisthenics. The man had 
forgotten himself. It was all newto him. The children 
forgot that it was “old Jellop ” who sat on the platform. — 
They did their best for the interested gentleman, who so 
enjoyed their efforts to please him. At last a five minutes” 
whispering recess was given, and the teacher—this wicked, 
designing person in gray—said : 

‘‘T am sorry, Mr. Jellop, that Charlie was not promoted. 
I have tried to help him, to make him see that he was 
losing time, but I could not. Perhaps if I had been a 
better teacher—” 

Mr. Jellop sprang to his feet. 7 

“Don’t say a word. That boy! Tll—I’ll—” There 
was a sudden spring to the back of the room, and the red- 
headed boy found himself grasped by the collar. He was — 
shaken until the red head became a red splash at the end 
of the room, and thrown into his seat. Then Jellop col- 
lapsed, and, coming forward, stood, the miserable crushed 
creature, conscious of his own weakness and wickedness, 
turning his old felt hat nervously in his hand. “I thank 
you for what you’ve tried to do for that boy,” he said. “If 
I’d been different he might ’a’ been.” The tears slowly 
gathered in his weak eyes. ‘* Nobody cared when I was 
his age, or I’d ’a’ been—I”’—a choking sob. “I thank you 
for what you have done to-day, and I’ll make him learn,” 
was the closing sentence, as he shook his clenched fist 
from the open door. | 

It closed. The teacher was faint. Shesatdown. Just 
then the door opened, and the principal put in his head 
long enough to say: , 

‘* He came, he saw, and she conquered.” | 

That night Jellop’s boy deserted to the feminine camp 
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of that army. At noon the next day Mrs. Jellop appeared, 
red, indignant, abusive. 

‘She wished the whole world to understand that her 
boy would go to school when he wanted to. He knew 
more than most boys of his age, and he was not to be 
bullied by any drunken loafer. Charlie would be promoted, 
or she would know why,” and the angry voice died off in 
the distance as the woman went upstairs to the pe 
Charlie Jellop did not reappear that term. 


“ Did I conquer ?” is the question that teacher has never 
been able to decide. 


The Comin’ Out of Cynthy 


By Anna Deming Gray 
In Two Parts—I. 


‘‘Cynthy, O Cynthy! There, she is gone, and across 
lots, like a streak of lightning. It does beat everything, 
the way that girl goes at a thing. If she does it at all, she 
is into it heart and soul; there’s nothing half-way about 
Cynthy !” 

And Mrs, Call paused with a silver fork suspended and 
a little island of frothy foam dropping from it into the bowl 
on the table, while her eyes followed the lithe, girlish figure 
across the meadow and up the slope beyond. 

‘‘Bunnet in her hand, as usual,” she said. ‘ Cynthy’s 
idea seems to be that a bunnet is p’intedly intended for the 
hand.” 

The speaker was a tall and handsome woman, whom het 
friends said “ would never see fifty again,” but who looked 
younger by ten years. She wore a checked gingham dress, 
rather short as to length and scant as to width, for she was 
somewhat overburdened with avoirdupois. 

Her companion was a slender, delicate-looking girl, whose 
accent betrayed at once her Southern origin. She came 
over to the window as Mrs. Call spoke. 

‘The sunshine can’t hurt her,’ she said. “A girl with 
Cynthia’s complexion, and who never freckles nor tans, 


can afford to wear her bonnet in her hand if she wants, 


Mrs, Call.” 

The older woman’s face en a little in spite of her- 
self at the praise, though she tried to look indifferent, as 
she said : 

‘Well, Cynthy is a right well-favored girl, but she don’t 
be deserven’ of praise for that. ‘ Pretty is as pretty does,’ 
is my motto.” | 

“Air you talkin’ about me, mother? If so, I just 
pass on to the barn and appear not to hear you,” said 
a good-natured voice at the window. “And if not, I’ll 
trouble you to hand out four or five of theng fried. cakes, 
Breakfast at six makes me hungry for the rest of the 
day. 9) 

He was a thin, stoop-shouldered man of sixty or more. 
His hair was quite white, but still heavy, and set close to 
his head in thick curls. One might well believe that he 
had once been very handsome—perhaps at that remote 
period when Mrs. Call’s' cumbersome figure had been 
slender and girlish. 

He stood outside the window, and, resting his arms on 
the*sill, looked in with interest at the baking in progress 
there. 

“ If it’s Cynthy you mean,” he went on, “ I’ll just beg 
leave to say that Cynthy always ‘ does pretty,’ and has for 
nigh on to twenty years; and as for /voks, she’s as pretty 
and as sweet, too, as a bunch of clove-pinks in May! If 
a gal’s own daddy don’t know what she is, who does, I 
wonder !” 

** Now, father,” said his wife, reprovingly, ‘‘ Miss Allen 
won’t know what to think of you, talkin’ about your own 
child that way. Where she growed up, folks thinks it’s 
perliter not to tell what they really think.” 

The man looked across at the school-teacher with a 
broad, quizzical smile lighting up his wrinkled face and 
mild eyes. 

‘Tf Miss Allen hasn’t learned my opinion of Cynthy after 
teachin’ school here for six months, and a-boarden’ in the 
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family, it’s time she did,” he said easily, as he took up 
his hoe and the doughnuts and went on. 

His wife looked after him with much the same expres- 
sion as had been in her eyes when she watched her daugh- 
ter. These two were her world. ‘‘ Cynthy and Cynthy’s 
par—or the Elder and the Elder’s daughter.” The subject 
never lost interest for Mrs. Call. 

“They air just as much alike as two peas,” she said. 
‘‘When she was a little thing, and used to have regular 
temper spells about having her own way, many’s the time 
I’ve seen the Elder labor with her for an hour afterward, 
trying to make her say she was sorry. She would just shut 
her little pink mouth hard, and look so for all the world 
like 42m that I’ve been afraid I would laugh more than 
once. Then he would wonder ‘where in the world she 
got her stubbornness,’ and I didn’t dast to tell him. 
It’s a pretty good thing to learn early in married life, 
Miss Allen, that there zs times when it’s best to keep still. 
Cynthy was three years old when Mother Call came out 
to visit us. The first time Ezra wondered where in good- 
ness she got her se/ness, I wish you could ’a’ seen Mother 
Call’s face. It was a sight! ‘Ezra,’ she said, ‘it’s the 
Call setness, and the child got it from her par direct.’ 
The Elder never said another word about her being so 
stubborn. Him, and Cynthy too, air as sweet-tempered 
as they can be, but they both have that same setness as 
all the Calls before them. We have lived together for 
over thirty years and never had no hard words, only I 
don’t always think as the Elder does. Them times I just 
keep still; it’s the only way with a man; the best of them 
is queer, and it takes-more menuvcrin’ to manage them 
than a child with the toothache. , The only time we came 
near fallin’ out was when they had the ‘church split’ in 
town. It’s a subject the Elder don’t ever speak of, but 
I’ve been minded to tell you about it ever since you came. 
Just tie on that apron and begin seedin’ the raisins for 
the fruit-cake, and I’ll tell you now about it. 

“I know you must have wondered some at seein ’ a pulpit 
and chairs in a parlor, and never hearin’ one word of how 
they come there, no more than if they was the usual parlor 
furnishin’s. If you didn’t have no more curiosity than a 
cabbage-leaf, you would wonder at it some.” 

‘Well, I must confess that I have my share of that 
feminine failing, and I have wondered a little,” said the 
young girl. 

“It was this-away,” went on Mrs. Call, ‘and sixteen 
years ago this spring. 

‘“There had been considerable trouble about paying for 
the church, and old man Dyer had furnished the lumber, 
and so they give him a mortgage on it. It went on for 
two years, and then come due. You can’t never depend 
on a mortgage, Miss Allen; they are as oncertain as a 
baby. There was a division. Half the members said it 
was agin the law to holt a mortgage on a church, and the 
other half said it wa’n’t. They talked on this side and on 
that, up hill and down, and every meetin’ both sides got 
bitterer and bitterer, one side. sayin’ hard things and the 
other side answerin’ with harder, which is the way with 
churches of the Lord, an’ ez fur ez possible from his 


-.teachin’s, 


‘“‘Ole man Dyer kept hearin’ things, and he got madder 
and madder, until there wa’n’t any room left in his heart for 
Christian charity, and he ups and foo’closes the mortgage ! 
The Elder had a extry good crop that summer, and he 
had given to the church, as a sort of thank-offerin’, a pul- 
pit and two high-backed chairs with red plush seats. 
Everybody was right proud of them. Early on the mornin’ 
that we heard about the foo’closin’, what does the Elder 
do but, sayin’ nothin’ to nobody, hitches up the farm 
team, and, drivin’ into town, takes his key to the church 
and goes in and gets that pulpit and them chairs. and 
fetches them home ! 

**¢Ole man Dyer don’t get ¢hese,’ says he, as he drives up 
to the side door and lifts them out. 

‘‘T just sat down on the bottom step and cried ; for where 
was we goin’ to put them? was the first thing I thought 
about. We had just built on a parlor then, and I was so 
proud of it, for it had a whole set of haircloth furniture, 


> 
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and a body bressels, and a what-not. I took it all in at a | 


glance. Into my parlor them things would have to go! 
I ain’t never enjoyed that room from that day to this. 
It gives such a meetin’-house feelin’ to everything that 
the what-not and the brass andirons has always looked 
frivolous and sort of peart beside them. There’s only one 
place they can set, so the bressels has the pile all wore off 
where the pulpit stands. But there! I don’t let myself 
dwellon it anymore. I worried myself sick over it at first. 
I was some younger then. After Cynthy growed up, she 
trimmed up the pulpit, so it don’t look quite so bare. I 
s’pose you have noticed how she trained that ivy vine 


around it and put the wax cross to balance on the other 


side. The family Bible has always laid there, and the 
Elder always holds family prayer there of Sunday evenings. 
I wondered some if you thought we had it put in just 


' *cause we wanted it, or what you did think. 


‘The Methodists rented the church, and that’s how ‘ First 
Presbyterian Church * come to be cut into the stone above 
the door of the Methodist meeting-house. Most of our 
folks go there, but some drive to Fairview to the Presby- 
terian church there. I don’t find no fault with the Elder; 


he done what he thought right ; he was good always, better 


than the most. I have heard Mother Call tell how, when 
he was only two years old, they began takin’ him to meetin’, 
and he set so still and was so uncommon good that folks 
used often to ask her and Father Call if he was right 
bright ; it seemed onnatcheral for a boy child to be so 
good. 

‘“‘T s’pose it’s because Cynthy’s his only child that the 
Elder thinks there’s nothin’ too nice for her. Now, most 
fathers would have thought that a big party like this was 
plumb nonsense. But the Elder just said: ‘ Well, Cynthy, 
I can’t see no real particular use in you havin’ a comin’- 


out party. You been out ever since you commenced goin’ 


to singin’-school at fifteen and other gatherin’s of evenin’s. 
But if it’s the proper thing, why, have one if you want 
to. It’s the style, is it? and Miss Allen says all the young 
gitls in the city have them? Miss Gould has just had 
one, has she? All right, sir! you have one, too, and send 
Miss Gould a piece of your fruit cake. I bet her mammy 
can’t make any such fruit cake as that, in spite of their 
millions.’ 

“Now, are you sure, Miss Allen, that sandwitches, and 
chicken salad, and eight kinds of cake, and ice-cream will 
be enough? I should think that two or three kinds of 
cold meat and coffee would help things out, but I s’pose 
it’s all right. | 

‘ “ Did you hear if Miss Gould had any more than that? 
Miss Hall has been visiting in Detroit, and she told at the 
sewin’-circle yesterday how she went while she was there 
to a afternoon party, where not a man was invited; and 
all they got to eat was two tiny crackers, and a cup of 
ice-cream, and one tiny little piece of pippermint candy ! 
I think she must have drawed on her imagination, for 
if folks was well enough off to give a party at all, they 
would give more than that to eat! That about there bein’ 
no men sounds sort of untrue, too. 

“‘T am glad this is the last cake. . They look real tasty, 
don’t they? There comes Cynthy across the medder; she 
has been gone a right smart while. See what a big basket 
of pinks Miss Merwin has give her; and she is just loaded 
down with field daisies. She will trim things up to look 
mighty pretty, but I do wish the pulpit and chairs could be 
put out the parlor for this one evenin’. 

** Yes, she asked her par, and he would not hear to it. 
Here comes Ash Branch, too. Great lazy, loopy thing! 


_ He promised to be here by eight o’clock, sure, him and 


Merandy, too, and here he comes after ten by himself. 
S’pose he’ll have some yarn to tell about the ‘triplet ;’ 
that’s his last excuse for not keepin’ up to his promises. 
They air both as shiftless as they can be. 

“The Elder’s feelin’s can always be worked on, and Ash 
knows it ; so he gets more odd jobs about the place than 
he would if I had the hirin’, Elder does it for the sake 
of the children. Land knows, there’s enough of them— 
seven! The last was three girls, and Ash says, ‘ Two is 
twins ;:’ so since that he is always talking about the twins, 
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and the left-over one he calls the ‘triplet.’ About all the 
sense he has got. But he is proud of them, I will say that 
for him.” 

Outside, the sunshine flooded all the world-with gold. 
The bees were humming in and out among the flowers. 
Great yellow butterflies fluttered hither and thither, and 
the air was full of the whirring of insects and the twitter - 
of birds—a glad, bright, beautiful world that made one 
wonder if it had really ever been winter and cold and 
barren. And, a part of all the brightness and the beauty, as 
if she, too, belonged to the pictufe and added to it, came 
Cynthia. Her bonnet hung about her neck by the strings. 
The walk had flushed her cheeks to a brighter color, and 
little tendrils of fair hair had escaped from the coil and 
clung in moist curls about her brow. Ash Branch fol- 
lowed with the basket: of pinks—a slouching, loose-jointed 
man in a dingy suit of blue jeans, a never-fading smile 
upon his good-natured, weak mouth. 

‘‘T knowI ’pear some late, Mis’ Call,” he said, as he put 
the basket down, and, removing his hat, made a dancing- 
school bow to the teacher. ‘You see, Mis’ Call, we was 
up late with the triplet. She sorter hoarsed up and threat- 
ened croup ; but a dose of goose-grease fetched her ’round 
all right. Made us sleep late this mornin’ bein’ broke of 
our rest. Merandy had a patch to set onto my best pants 
so.as to have them ready for this evenin’. She said for 
me to come right along and say she would foller presently. 
Merandy is the masterest hand at patchin’. I never did 
see no patch what could git ahead of er.. She don’t 
always have a show for a good job, neither, but she does 
it somehow. Ef the patch is too little, she jest puckers 
the hole; and ef the hole is too little, she puckers the 
patch!’ And he beamed around upon them as if Merandy’s © 
accomplishments were something too good to be kept to 
himself. 

‘Well, Ash, now that you air here, you can go out and 
help hang up the Japanesia lanterns, and fix the benches 
in the front yard. I hope Merandy will get here soon,” 
she added, as Ash shuffled out of the room. 

She gave the oven door a push, and, stooping, peered 
into the oven, turning her head aside as the hot air rushed 
out. ‘ 
‘‘ Hand me a straw, Miss Allen. Yes, that’s done ’— 
and she stuck the straw deep into the cake and drew it 
out. ‘It’s as dry as a bone. : 

_ “Cynthy, you better begin fixin’ up the parlor and . 
settin’-room. Seems as if you was gone a right smart 
while.” 

Cynthia was looking out of the window, but a pinker 
flush came to her cheek. oe : 

‘¢ Why, mother,” she said, “I met Ben Dyer, and he 
carried my basket to the stile for me. He zs coming to- 
night, mother, and he is going to bring the young man 
we saw at church with him yesterday. He is a minister 
from the city, and he was in Ben’s class.” 3 

_“ Cynthy, seems as if you might say ‘A/r. Dyer’ now 
since he has been made a Reverent,”’ said her mother. ~ 

It seems so funny to say ‘ Dyer’ when we played 
at ‘horse’ and at ‘keep house’ together when we were 
little tots,’ said Cynthia, glancing shyly across at Miss 
Allen. ‘ You know, mother, that father said he would not 
come, and / said that he would. And, mother, Ben—J/7. 
Dyer—told me that last Wednesday was his birthday, and 
his father said that he could have any piece of his property 
that he wanted for a birthday gift, and what do you think 
he took ?” 

Her face glowed as she paused breathless, and her 
brown eyes shone with excitement. 

‘**Prob’ly the mill,” said her mother. ‘“ That’s about 
the most valuable of ole man Dyer’s property.” 

** He took the church /’’ said Cynthia, triumphantly. 

Mrs. Call sank down on a chair and fanned herself with 
her apron. 

‘Land of the livin’ !” she ejaculated presently. ‘ What 
be he goin’ to do with it ?” , 

‘“‘ It’s a secret, mother, but he said I might tell you, and 
I know Miss Allen won’t tell it. He is going to wait 


until the anniversary of the laying of the corner-stone, and 
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then he is going to give it to the elders for the Presby- 


terian Church !’’. 
‘‘ Give it! Land of the livin’ Y was all Mrs. Call could 
say. “And him a Dyer she added after a moment, 
and then words failed her. | 


Think to be Courteous 
By Jennie R. Ware 


‘The proprietor of a market often stood near the door of 


his establishment. For the daily passers-by he had, invari- 
ably, a cheery “ good- morning” or “ good-evening. ” His 
motive was not to gain customers, for those that never 
traded with him were just as heartily greeted as his regular 
patrons. 


There was frequently in the town a lady of large city. 


acquaintance. One morning, at the railroad station, she 
met Mr, H., the marketman, who lifted his hat with the 
same cordial ‘‘yood-morning.” She had never spoken to 
him, save in acknowledgment of his recognition. What 
was now his surprise to have her stop and say, “Mr. H., 
_I want to thank you for the heartiness with which you 
raise your hat and say ‘good-morning.’ 
if you begrudged the time or the effort to speak.” 
moments’ conversation followed, for Mr. H. was uncon- 
scious that his salutation differed from the ordinary form ; 
therefore the lady added the following, in explanation : 
‘‘T meet so many persons, even those with whom I am 
acquainted, or who may have been under obligations in the 
past, who bow as though it were really an effort, and a misuse 
of valuable time and strength. I have noticed it most often 
in young people, especially girls that are, perhaps, in the 
high school, or are recently graduated. A slight eleva- 
_ tion of the eyebrow and contraction of the forehead seem 
to be all they consider necessary or in ‘ good form.’”’ - 

We read a great deal of the value of the small courtesies 
of life ; here was a fresh illustration. 

The lady added : “ * Good- ‘morning, ’ when heartily uttered, 
helps to bring a good morning to the weary or discouraged 
persor, and we all meet many such every day. More than 
this, it helps to keep the giver and receiver young, and it 


often suggests to the prosperous person a thought of help- 


ing the next one he meets. But the careless recognition, or 
_half-recognition, only adds to discouragement if it exists, 
and certainly adds no pleasure to life, if it takes away none. 


It is one of the acts of kindness that cost nothing, and may _ 


become a habit of value to the possessor and all that meet 


him,” 
The young person’s excuse is so often, “I didn’t think.” 


But Ruskin says : “In general, I have no patience with peo- 


ple who talk about ‘the thoughtlessness of youth’ indul- 
gently. I had infinitely rather hear of thoughtless old age, 
and indulgence due to that. When a man has done his 
work, and nothing can anyway be materially altered in his 
fate, let him forget his toil ; but what excuse can you find 
for willfulness of thought at the very time when every 
crisis of the future hangs on your decisions? A youth 
thoughtless, when all the happiness of his home forever 
depends on the chances or passions of an hour! A youth 
thoughtless, when the career of all his days depends on 
the opportunity of a moment! when his every act is a 
foundation-stone of future conduct, and every imagination 
a fountain of life or death! Be thoughtless in any after- 
years, rather than now; though, indeed, there is only 
one place where a man may be nobly thoughtless—his 
oni No thinking should ever be left to be done 
there.” 

If the young person believes that the gentleman or 
gentlewoman is “one in whom are richly blended gener- 
osity, courtesy, thoughtfulness, and Christian tenderness 
and helpfulness,” the hearty good wish will never be with- 


held. ‘ 


A social order that makes place for reverence, conscience, self- 
Sacrifice, and love is signed with the sign of the cross. It is of the 
kingdom of heaven.— 7: K. Beecher. 


A Family Paper 


You don’t act as. 
A few 


‘immediately, takes all the glory out of life. 
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Wot for ourselves alone) 
By N. N. S. 


Three simple words ! yet full of meaning true, ° 
Whene’er we long for loving work to do ; 

The Golden Rule with all our might to heed, 
And sympathize in every brother’s need. 


Three simple words! yet if by them we live, 
What may we not perchance unconscious give! 
How full of sunshine darkened homes may be, 
How often sad, imprisoned souls set free ! 


Three simple words! Lord, give us daily strength, 
_ That hour by hour, throughout our journey’s length, 

Their lesson still may patiently be learned, 

Until “ Well done,” Thy blest reward, is earned. 


Ideals 


A Sermon by Lyman Abbott? 


Where there is no vision, the people perish.—Proverbs xxix., 18. 

Man talks to God; that is prayer. God talks with 
man; that is inspiration. The Hebrews believed both 
in prayer. and in inspiration. They believed that man 
could talk with God. They believed that God did talk 
with man. | 

In the close of the ssventiaiill and the beginning of the 
eighteenth century there arose—or perhaps I should say 
reappeared—in England a philosophy which denied this 
altogether. It is known in the schools as the sensational 
philosophy. By that is meant a philosophy which assumes 
that all our knowledge is derived from the senses; that 
we know only what we can touch, taste, see, hear, or what, 
by our reasoning faculties, we conclude from what we 
touch, taste, see, and hear: the philosophy that seeing is 
believing. This philosophy dominated the English-speak- 
ing peoples for a while ; and although it has largely disap- 
peared, and certainly no longer dominates, its evil fruits 
remain. We are eating some of the apples of Sodom, the 


_seed-of which Locke and Hume planted. 


This philosophy that there is no vision, that there is no 
invisible world, or that we cannot know the invisible 
world, or at least that we cannot know it directly and 
It degrades 
literature, politics, business, the drama, art, music—every- 
thing. Take out from man the power of perceiving the 
invisible and the eternal, and all life loses its life. God is 
no longer a divine reality. He is only an opinion. We 
examine the phenomena of the universe, and we conclude ~ 
there is some one behind it. That is all. He ceases to 
be the divine reality, and becomes a human hypothesis. 
Perhaps even this hypothesis is disowned, and in despair 
all attempt to find any explanation of the universe is aban- 
doned. In the words of one of the representatives of 
this very opinion, ‘‘We have seen the spring sun shine 
out of an empty heaven upon a soulless earth; we have 
felt with utter loneliness that the Great Companion is 
dead.” For the same philosophy which robs the universe 
of its God robs man of his soul. The heaven is empty; _ 
the earth is soulless. Man is only a cog in a great piece 
of machinery. To use the language of another represent- 
ative of this school, “‘The brain secretes thought as the 
liver secretes bile.” Man does not think, will, live; he 
has no power within himself. He is like a billiard-ball, 
and goes whithersoever the cue sends him. The same 
philosophy takes out of music and out of art all its glory. 
There is no longer a painter who sees divine beauty and 
puts it upon the canvas. Art becomes a simple kind of 
photogravure ; the picture is a mere mirror held up to 
nature. Literature loses its life. The author is no 
longer a man who pierces the veil and brings the reality 


1 Preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Sunday morning, Ma I 
Reported by Feary Wine, and revised by the a thir. 1895- 
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out; he sees the semblances, and reports them accu- 
rately. You have, therefore, realism in literature. All 
imagination is dead, all vision gone, all real interior 
perception of the divine in man and in life is lost. 
have Victor Hugo, now you have Zola; you did have 
Thackeray, now you have Du Maurier; you did have 
Shakespeare, now you have Ibsen. 

The same philosophy is equally fatal in morals, There 
are no longer any great eternal, immutable laws. No 
longer will we do right though the heavens fall. There is 
no right to do. Thatis right which keeps the heavens up, 
and that is wrong which brings the heavens down. For 
the end of ail activity is happiness. What will give us the 
longest and the sweetest music is righteousness. Let this 


spirit enter into politics, and there is an end of statesman- 


ship. There is no longer any perception of great eternal 
laws on which we may stand, great eternal principles for 
which it is worth while to fight. No! The statesman 
dies, and in his place comes the politician ; statesmanship 
is gone, and in place of it comes the “machine.” The man 
of vision stands on the battle-field of Gettysburg and takes 
a solemn vow that we will not allow government of the peo- 
ple, for the people, and by the people to perish from the 
earth. The machine politician stands under the dome of 
the Capitol at Albany, and he takes a solemn vow, not 
before God, but before his fellow-politicians, that govern- 
ment of the machine, for the machine, and by the machine 
shall not die out of Brooklyn, That is the difference. 
Take out the vision from our politics, and politics becomes 
a trade, a commerce; men sell themselves in the highest 
market, with the price, on the whole, steadily going down. 
Take vision out of religion, what have you left? An un- 
religious theology. You had a Church of Christ, now you 
have a Society of Ethical Culture. In the Church itself 
what? Nolonger an earnest purpose in the hearts of men 
to take this Bible, and the spiritual truth within it, and 
carry it to other hearts, that it may give them light 
and life. No! The Presbyterian Church almost rent 
in sunder over the question whether, if we could find the 
manuscripts which long since have perished from the earth, 
we should find any errors in them or not. No longer the 
heart of the Congregational Church stirred to its depths by 
the question how we can inspire our young men and our 
young women to take this message of the love of God out to 
a perishing world, but this: What may happen at the further 
end of eternity to the men that have not had the cross of 
Christ carried to them here? and shall we let a man go who 


thinks that God may do something for a man in another . 


world if we have not done anything for him in this? Or, in 
the Episcopal Church, what? Not the problem how men 
shall be knit together in a great brotherhood, not the prob- 
lem how men shall be brought to the heart of God that they 
_may be made warm with reverence and love and faith, but 
whether the altar shall be lighted by candles or electricity, 
and whether the altar-cloth shall be red or black or white 
or blue, and whether the man shall preach in a black gown 
or a white gown or no gown at all. Take vision out of life, 
and life is gone. The world is but a burying-ground, and 
men and women are nothing but mummies. 

Now, over against this doctrine I want to put, to-day, an 
expression of the Christian’s faith in the power of vision. 
And I put it in three propositions. I would like to have 
you remember the propositions. I would especially like 
to have the young men remember them. It is a good deal 
to ask that people shall remember three sentences out of 
a sermon, but still I will ask that much, and they are 
these : 

First—Ideals are realities. 

Second—Imagination is seeing. 

Third—Skepticism is ignorance. 

I will try to explain what I mean by those three propo- 
sitions. 

I. Ideals are realities. They are not a creation of the 
human brain. What we call ideals are not conceptions 
we have created; they are realities we have discovered. 
When Isaac Newton saw the apple drop from the tree, 
and the doctrine of gravitation flashed across his mind, he 
did not make the attraction of gravitation; he found it— 
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it was before, it always had been. The great laws of 
nature are not created by the scientists; and when the 
vision of nature flashes across the mind of a scientist, he 
has not made it; he has found it. The scientists formu- 
late the laws of nature, they express them, utter them ; 
but in so doing they declare what they have seen. 
The law is a reality. The great xsthetic ideals are not 
creations; they are discoveries. Wagner and Beethoven 
and Schumann and Bach do not make music; they find it. 
The laws of harmony are eternal; they always were; and 
when the musician finds a new harmony, a new melody, 
he finds what was before, and translates it into physical 
symbols which our ears can hear. Most of us must hear 
the music in sensuous sounds; but there are musicians 
who will read their music-book, and, without a single 
sounded note, take pleasure from it, because without trans- 
lation into physical symbol they can hear the voice which 
we must have translated for us. Look at the composer 
before the piano ; he is trying to recall and put into sen- 
suous forms the music which his soul has heard, though no 
sound has yet been uttered. He is trying to interpret 
what he has spiritually perceived. So, also, beauty is. 
Though no man ever saw it, still itis. The negro thinks 
the rude, barbaric colors are beautiful. The educated artist 
knows that exquisite tones and colors are beautiful. Is the 
one beauty to the negro and the other beauty to the artist ? 
No! Beauty is; and one has gone farther than the other 
on the road toward it. Beauty is not what you think it to 
be; you see just so much beauty as you have power of 
vision within you. In the ethical realm the great laws of 
righteousness are not created; they are eternal. It was 
not, then, first wrong to steal, to kill, to commit adultery, 
to bear false witness against your neighbor, when Moses 
brought the Commandments down from Mount Sinai 
engraved on the tables of stone. The obligation to be 
honest and true and pure and good would not have per- 
ished if he had never gone up again and gotten another 
set when those were broken. The laws of righteousness are 
eternallaws. Moses did not make them, and God Almighty 
did not make them. They are the laws of his own Being. 
If he made them at all, it was when he made man a moral, 
sentient being. They are inthe conscience—eternal, im- 
mutable, and none the less real because they are invisible. 
Christ did not make it duty to love when he said, ‘Thou 


' shalt love one another as I have loved you.” Love is the law 


of life, the spiritual attraction of gravitation. As all bodies 
are forever drawn toward one another, so love is the law that 
binds all sentient beings in one great brotherhood, and — 
Christ discovered and disclosed the law. These great in- 
visible truths are. Have you ever sat on the mountain-side 
and seen the cloud form in the sky? The moisture was 
in the air, invisible, but when the cold wind struck upon it 
then it appeared in visible form in fleecy cloud. So 
beauty and truth and righteousness are eternal verities, 
invisible, but a prophet breathes on them and they take 
shape, and our eyes see what before our eyes could not 
see. God is not a hypothesis to account for the 
phenomena of nature. God is the eternal reality. As 
President Hyde, of Bowdoin College, has well put it, God 
is not a hypothesis; he is the hypostasis. He is not a 
thesis, an opinion, a theory, a supposition, created to ac- 
count for phenomena; he is the great underlying reality of 
which all phenomena are the manifestation. Do you re- 
member that beautiful image in Plato’s Republic of man 
sitting in a cavern, various figures passing behind his back, 
and he unable to turn about and look upon them, but the 
bright light streaming upon them and casting their shadows 
on the screen before him? So we sit in chains in life. We 
look at the shadows. Unseen is the divine and eternal 
reality that casts them. All the beauty of flower, of sound, 
of literature, and all the beauty of men, all the beauty of 
home life, all that makes life true and great and noble, are 
but shadows that he, the invisible and eternal God, casts 
on the screen, that we look upon them. When Samuel lay 
upon the couch trembling, and the voice called out of the 
darkness, ‘‘ Samuel], Samuel,” God was not a hypothesis 
to account for the voice; God was, and the voice was the 
witness of his presence, So the secret voice that speaks 
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- in the soul of man is the witness of a God that is. The 
ideals are realities. 

II. Imagination is seeing. We do not create. We perceive 
—dimly, vaguely, in adumbrations, i in shadows, with clouded 
vision, but we do perceive. Professor Tyndall, in that 
remarkable essay of his on the scientific uses of the im- 
agination, shows that science owes its progress to this 
power of vision. Copernicus, Newton, Watt, Stephenson, 
_ Faraday—all the greatest men in science first saw dimly 
and imperfectly the invisible realities, then followed, tested, 
tried their visions and proved the reality of them. ‘ The 
artist does not create; the writer does not; the littérateur 
does not : he sees, and then helps us to see; out of the 
invisible world he brings the reality and puts it before our 
vision that we may ourselves perceive it. The great seers 
and prophets of all time have not been men who have created 
thoughts to inspire us ; they have been men with eyes that 
saw, and they have helped us also to see. Shakespeare 
and Browning and Wordsworth and Tennyson and Plato 
and Flegel and Maurice and Paul and Isaiah—these men, 
one and all, with different power and with different vision, 
saw the veiled realities. Revelation is unveiling. They 
turned aside a little of the veil, and by their words have 
helped us to see what they also saw. The man in public 
life who looks at policies and expediencies and rings and 
machines, and thinks by them to build up party power 
and achieve success, is the man without a vision. And 
the man who sees justice and honesty and truth and purity 
and righteousness, who is able to see the great eternal and 
immutable principles, is the man who, in the long run—it 
may be a very long run—in the long run will succeed. 
Pilate is not dead; still Pilate stands, scornfully saying, 
“What is truth?” and goes out without waiting for an 
answer. But the Christ, uncrowned, peasant, despised, 
Spit upon, who replies, ‘* My kingdom is truth, and on truth 

I stand ’’—he shall conquer, while the Roman govern- 
‘ment with its legions is swept away in the tide of time. 
For Christ is the typical idealist, and Pilate is the typical 
machine politician. Truth lives; machines die. 
III. Ideals are realities, imagination is seeing, and, there- 
fore, skepticism is ignorance. I do not mean by this skepti- 
-cism respecting my creed‘‘or your creed. I do not mean 
doubt of this dogma or that dogma. I mean the doubt that 
scoffs at the invisible and the eternal; the doubt that 
-disbelieves these infinite and immutable realities. That is 
simply ignorance. If a man says, ‘I cannot see anything 
in music,” you say, ‘‘ Very likely.” But if he says, ‘‘ There 
‘is not anything in music,” you say, “‘ You are ignorant, 
then.” If a man says, “I cannot see anything in this 
_ Bible,” you say, ‘There are very many people that can- 
_ not.” If he says, “There is not anything in this Bible,” 
you answer, “You do not know what you are talking 
about.” We are not to measure the truth by our capacity 
to see, but our capacity to see by the truth. Let me read 
a few sentences from Huxley : 

In whichever way we look at the matter, morality is based on 
feeling, not on reason; though reason alone is competent to 
trace out the effects of our actions and thereby dictate conduct. 
Justice is founded on the love of one’s neighbor; and goodness 
is a kind of beauty. The moral law, like the laws of physical 
nature, rests in the long run upon instinctive intuitions, and is 
neither more nor less “ innate ” and “ necessary ” than they are. 
Some people cannot by any means be got to understand the 
first book of Euclid; but the truths of mathematics are no less 
necessary and binding on the great mass of mankind. -Some 
there are who cannot feel the difference between the “ Sonata 
Appassionata ” and “ Cherry: Ripe ;” or between .a gravestone- 
_.cutter’s cherub and the Apollo Belvedere; but the canons of 

art are none the less acknowledged. While some there may be 


who, devoid of sympathy, are incapable of a sense of duty; but 


neither does their existence affect the foundations of morality. 
_, Such pathological deviations from true manhood are merely the 
_ halt, the lame, and the blind of the world of consciousness ; and 
the anatomist of the mind leaves them aside, as the anatomist 
_of the body would ignore abnormal specimens. age 


Carry this one step further. There are men who can- 
not see any beauty in the Bible. What then? If a man 
. cannot feel the pulsations of a higher, a nobler, a diviner 
- humanity in this Book; if when he holds it to his heart 
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there is nothing in it which quickens his life, inspires his 
ideals, ennobles and encourages him ; if in the Christ there 
painted he can see no beauty, no divinity, nothing to bow 
down before and revere; if in the still, small voice of his 
own heart he can hear no word of God speaking to him and 
summoning him to a nobler and diviner hfe, he belongs 
to the halt, the lame, and the blind of the world of con- 
sciousness, of which pathological specimens you take no 
account, 

The world needs nothing more—the American world 
needs nothing so much—as men who will carry the spirit 
of vision into every phase of life. There are twoclasses of 
men in the world—drudges and dreamers ; and all men who 
have neither any capacity to dream nor any capacity to 
understand and appreciate the dreams and visions of others 
belong in the class of drudges. The man who works with- 
out vision, who is not lifted up by his thoughts out of 
mere material things, he is a drudge. He may hammer on 
the anvil or he may hammer on the pulpit, he may paint 
pictures or paint barns, he may write books or he may be 
a copyist of others’ manuscripts, he may dig in the soil and 
earn a dollar a day with the spade, or he may sit in the 
counting-room and earn four million dollars a year, it 
makes no difference—the man who has no vision, and no 
capacity to be inspired by the vision of other men, is a 
drudge. There are thousands of men that are as truly 
machines as if they were bits of the very machinery they 
are working with. One may call himself a musician—he is 
an automaton, I do not care what his technique, if there is 
no object in life, no sense of an ideal which he is translat- 
ing by those keys. He may call himself a painter—he is 
a mere looking-glass if he has no sense of a truth which 
underlies the beauty that he wishes to impress through the 
palette and the picture. He may call himselfa preacher—he 
is a mere orthodox parrot if there is not in him a divine 
faith, a spiritual sense, a realization of the eternal and the 
infinite. We want men of vision in our business who shall 
see that it is not their function merely to make money. 
Men made to make money! No! money is to make men, 
not men to make money. We want men in business who 
shall see that this divine mechanism of business is God’s 
plan for distributing wealth, comfort, intelligence, virtue. 
We want men in law who shall see that the function of the 
legal fraternity is to build up justice and ensphere it in 
the will of the Nation. We want men in politics who 
shall see that the kingdom of God is, and that,the function 
of legislators and governors is to realize it in the republic 
of men. And we want men in the pulpit who shall have 
in them the vision of an Isaiah, a Paul, a Luther, and who 
shall make other men see with their undimmed eyes. 
Dreamers! Practical men scoff at them. Still Joseph 
comes ; still men cry, “ Behold, this dreamer cometh ; let. 
us see what will become of his dreams.” This spirit scoffs 
at the visionary from the counting-room; it scoffs from 
the newspapers ; it scoffs even from the pulpits and the 
colleges. But look at the list of them: Moses, who had 
a vision of the promised land, and’ so led the slaves out 
of Egypt, and laid the foundations broad and deep of 
universal liberty ; ; David, who looked upon a nation of 
warring tribes and had a vision of national unity, and, 
inspired by it, coalesced them into one great nation; 
Luther, who saw slumbering Europe, and kneeled and 
whispered in its ear, ‘*God is love,” and, like the slum- 
berer of the fairy tale, the King awoke in his strength ; 
the Puritan, spreading his sails and crossing the stormy 
sea because he had a vision of a land where he should be 
free to worship God. To-day, too, the world needs men 
and women of vision. God grant us to open our eyes that 
we may see, and may he then put his finger on our lips that 
we may speak what things we do see and know. 


_ The most we can do with the present moment is what? Simply to 
give it the right tendency and upward inclination, a movement toward 
the ideal. Achieve! Achieve! The genius of life strikes no other 
chord; and we improve our fleeting opportunities as they are borne to 
us and from us on the wings of the hours by trying to achieve.—/red- 
eric A. Hinckley. 
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For the Little People : 
on 


The Professor’s Tale 
By Edgar Wade Abbot 


An Admiral bold, a General fierce, 
And an old Professor fat 

Sat out on the lawn one summer’s day, 
Enjoying a social chat. 


“ Tell us a tale,” the children cried 
To the General fierce and grim. 

He told them of terrible battles and wars 
That were waged (and won) by him. 


He had told the same tale a dozen times, 
So their thanks were far from free ; 
And they turned to the Admiral. “Sir,” they 

said, | 
“ Will you sing us a song of the sea ?” 


He sang them a song, in a deep “ C ” voice, _ 
Of some terrible Pirate Crews 


He had fought (and hung); but the song was. 


old 
And the children couldn’t enthuse. 


“ We wish,” they said, “ we could hear for once 


A story that was not old ; 
But it really seems that every tale - 
Has again and again been told.” 


“« J will tell you a tale,” the Professor said, 
Of a creature as old as the flood— | 

A creature who seeks his prey in the dark, 
And whose favorite food is BZOOD !” 


The children closer together drew, 
The General turned visibly pale, 
And the Admiral bold (who had Pirates 
fought) 
Seemed struck by a sudden gale! 


‘‘ This creature is born,” said the learned man, 
“In a dismal swamp or fen. 

Thence he sallies forth in the darksome night 
To suck the dlo0d of men ! | 


“ Or women, or children, or INNOCENT BABES! 
For all, aye, all, are his prey. 

This very hour ! e’en now! while I sPEAK!! 
He may be coming this way!!! !” 


The children listened with eyes ablaze! 
The General’s hair stood on end! 
And the Admiral wept great salty tears, 
- As one who has lost a friend ! 


“You may put up bars,” the Professor re- 
marked, 
“When one is heard without ; 
Either bars of iron or bars of brass, 
But you cannot keep him out. 


“ He has no éeeth to mangle his prey,” 
Said the man of science fat, 

' “ But should one attack you, turn and fly! 

Don’t even stop for your hat!” 


The General trembled, the Admiral shook, 
But they managed to rise and flee ; 
The children were scared, but they stayed to 
hear 
What the end of the tale would be. 


“ Did you ever see one?” the children asked. 
“T did,” the Professor said. 

“T may even sav, as a matter of fact, 
One has ditten me on my ead.” 


“ What’s the name of the beast, Professor 
dear ? 
And is all you have told us true? 
For if it is, we’re in danger great, 
And we know not what to do.” 


“It isn’t a beast,” said the scholarly man, 
“It is something very much fleeter ; 
I am speaking the truth (as I always do): 
It’s the common New Jersey ‘ Muskeeter’!” 


& 
My Neighbor Polly 


She is a neighbor of mine, and I suppose to 
talk about her is gossiping, but she is so amus- 
ing that I must tell you about her. Life must 
be very interesting for her, for she is always 


The Outlook 


alert and watching. She lives in a beautiful 
gilded cage, very large and fitted up perfectly. 
Through the bars of this cage her lovely green 
feathers of many shades look still more beau- 
tiful. Polly has several friends in the family— 
three canary-birds, and a beautiful tortoise-shell 


cat, very large and very stupid. The cat seems 


to sleep all the time. The parrot’s cage is 
put out on the roof of the porch in the after- 
noons. When first she moved opposite, she 
was very quiet. There was not a sound, but 
Polly seemed to have an eye to the whole 
neighborhood. Next door a young lady was 
learning to sing. She practiced the scales 
every day. Polly was all attention at the first 
sound of the piano; she listened, not moving. 
One day the young lady began—“ Do, re, mi, 
fa, sol, la, si, do.” She began softly, and 
then increased the tone. She did this several 
times. Polly was pressed tightly against the 


side of her cage, her head on one side. The 
young lady stopped fora moment. Clearand 
true Polly sang out—“ Do, re, la, do! Ah, 


there!" and then she chuckled as though 
saying, “ That is pretty good for the first time ;” 
and so it was. Every day after that, Polly 
followed the singer. She attempted every 
exercise, getting just notes enough to show 
what she was trying to do, and finished with 
“Ah, there!” in two distinct tones. The 
singer stopped practicing with the windows 
up. But not Polly. Every day Polly gives 
some time to practicing, and her notes have 
grown quite musical. | 

She has gained another accomplishment. 
She has learned to call the children b 
name so perfectly that they will answer eac 
other. She calls the cat that belongs in her 


own family, and whistles so that the dog next 


door starts up from the mat and looks for his 
master. When Polly sees him, she calls, in a 
commanding tone, ** Come here, sir! come 
here!” and Dash is so bewildered that he be- 
comes restless until Polly says, “ Lie down!” 
and then there is quiet.. 

Polly is at her best on a rainy afternoon. 
Perhaps this is because of her generous spirit. 
Her cage is in the open window, and the whole 
neighborhood is entertained by Polly. Her 
every accomplisiment is displayed, interpersed 
with the familiar “ Ah, there!” which seems 
to mean “ Are you listening ?”” 


A Cloth of Nettles 


Just now most of us are interested in the 
yacht Defender, which is going to sail against 
the English yacht Valkyrie III., which is coming 
over here to try to win the America’s cup— 
which is not a cup, but a large, beautiful vase of 
silver. The Defender has been built and fitted 


‘up according to the best knowledge obtainable 


in the yachting world. Everything has been 
done to make her the fastest yacht ever built 
in America. Thesails of boats are,as most of 
us know, made of a specially woven material 
called canvas; some sails are made of silk for 
racing-yachts. In.a racing-yacht the effort is 
made to get the greatest amount of sailing 
area with the least weight. The heavier the 
sails are, the more weight the yacht has to 
carry. All yachtsmen, then, are trying to find 
the lightest material that will bear the wind- 
pressure without being torn. The Defender 


has her balloon-sail made of ramie-cloth. This © 


cloth is strongest when it is wet, and, while it 
is very light, it is so closely woven that the 
wind cannot get through it. 

Ramie is a plant belonging to the nettle 
family, and is cultivated in China. It is woven 
by hand into a strong, beautiful fabric that 
will take any dye ; neither the texture nor the 
color is affected bydampness. In France and 


Germany it is mixed with silk and woven into — 


handsome dress goods. An attempt has been 
made to cultivate ramie in this country. The 
Secretary of the United States Department of 
Agriculture a few years ago had a special re 
port made on the possibilities of making ramie 
a profitable product for the farmers. It can- 
not be made a valuable product in this country 
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until it can be made into cloth by machinery. 
In China hand labor is much cheaper than in 
this country, and the plant can be carried 
through all the necessary stages by hand labor. 

Ramie grows from four to eight feet high. 
It has large oval leaves, green on top and 
white underneath ; it yields three or four crops 
a year, without replanting. The fiber from 
which the cloth is made is found in the bark. 
A machine is needed to extract, spin, and 
weave this fiber. | 

A Frenchman has invented a machine which 
comes the nearest to doing this. In France 
for fifty years the value of the ramie fiber as 
a material for textiles has been known, and it 
has been used to some extent. It is said that 
some of the sails of the French men-of-war 
are made of ramie-cloth. So, you see, we are 
indebted to France for this idea for equipping 
the Defender. 


The Land of Make-Believe 


I know of a dear, delightful land, 
Which is not so far away 
That we may not sail to its sunlit strand 
No matter how short the day; 
Ah, there the skies are always blue, 
And hearts forget to grieve, 
For there’s never a dream but must come true 
In the Land of Make-Believe. 


There every laddie becomes a knight, 
And a fairy queen each lass ; 
And lips learn laughter, and eyes grow bright 
As the dewdrops in the grass; _ 
For there’s nothing beautiful, brave, and bol 
That one may not achieve ; 
If he once sets foot on the sands of gold 
Of the Land of Make-Believe! 


So spread the sails and away we go 
Light-winged through the fairy straits ; 

For the west winds steadily, swiftly blow, 
And the wonderful harbor waits. 

On our prow the foam-flecks glance and gleam, 
While we sail from morn till eve, ; 


-All bound for the shores of the children’s 


dream 
_ Of the Land of Make-Believe. 
— St. Nicholas. 


' He Was Learning 

A little boy three years.old was told that 
he must not say goose when he meant more 
than one, but “ geese.” Soon after the nurse- 
maid entered the room, and he applied his 
freshly gained knowledge by saying: “ Nursie, 
when I am alone I’m a goose, but when we 
are together we are geese.” Household Words. 


A Big Turtle 

It is said that down in New Jersey a turtle 
has just been caught that is seven feet in length 
and weighs 675 pounds. Get some one to 
measure seven feet for you, and that will give 
you an idea of the size of this turtle. A bed- 
stead is about six feet four to six inches in 
length. This turtle is longer than that. 


A Royal Dog 


It is a rare honor for a dog to be entombed 
with aking. Thedogof William I. of Orange 
was a great pet of his master’s. He on two 
occasions warned his master in time to prevent 
his assassination by the Spaniards. When 
the dog died, he was put in the royal mauso- 
leum at Delft, Holland. 


Reindeer and Dogs 


A reindeer is much larger than a dog, but 
the dog is very much stronger than the rein- 
deer in comparison. The reindeer can carry 
but forty or fifty pounds on his back, and draw 
only about two hundred and fifty pounds. 
The dogs of Holland draw heavier adi and 
for longer periods of time. 


' 
‘ 
‘ 
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Books and Authors 


The Letters of Coleridge : 


Coleridge is proving as fortunate in his biographers as ~ 


he was of old in his friends. Something over a year ago 
_ the Rev. James Dykes Campbell published a biography of 
the poet, which, though brief and almost bare of literary 
color and life, was unusual in its candor, its accuracy of 
statement, and the thoroughness of investigation on which 
it was based. These connected notes of Mr. Campbell’s 
have this year been followed by two volumes of Coleridge’s 
letters, selected and edited by a grandson of the poet. 
Read together, the book of notes will serve as excellent 
running comment on the letters, the letters as an unusual 
vivification of the notes. 

With Coleridge’s works and these three volumes before 
him, the student, if he be of a curious mind, will set about 
reconciling as far as possible the three strangely incon- 
gruous aspects of Coleridge which they present: of Cole- 
ridge as his readers see him—a man of extraordinary 
breadth of view, seriousness of thought, profundity of 
treatment, and almost authoritative gravity of manner; of 
Coleridge as his acquaintance saw him, with an earnest, 
winning eye, an erratic but brilliant copiousness of talk, 
an indolence of will evident in his very gait and figure, a 
pitiful unsteadiness of conduct, and a tone of dependence 
upon others and affection for them, at times endearing, but 
at times so compacted with self-complacence and wheedling 
humility as to be Pecksniffian ; and of Coleridge as he sin- 
cerely felt himself to be, anointed with some of the divine 
unction of the poet, endowed with metaphysical subtlety 
and scope of imagination, and entangled in the very fertility 


of his own thought, a poor blunderer, blinded by excess — 


of light, groping among the problems of his own life with- 
out a clue; in all his conduct sure only of his loyalty to 
his friends, his charity toward his enemies, and the hon- 
esty and benevolence of his intentions toward the world. 

The extreme gravity of deportment which Coleridge 
maintained in his prose was due in part, no doubt, to the 
exalted notion which he had, in common with so many of 
his contemporaries, regarding the function and inspiration 
of literature ; but this notion with him was itself due to a 
far deeper and more pervasive influence on his life—the 
metaphysical quality and scope of his native imagination. 
He was a metaphysician primarily by instinct, not by 
training. He loved conceptions of the abstract, the com- 
prehensive, the universal. 


‘‘T remember,” he writes in one of his letters, ‘‘ that at — 


eight years old I walked with him [his father] one winter 
evening from a farmer’s house, a mile from Ottery, and he 
told me the names of the stars, and how Jupiter was a 
thousand times larger than our world, and that the other 
twinkling stars were suns that had worlds rolling round 
them; and when I came home he showed me how they rolled 
round. I heard him with a profound delight and admira- 
tion, but without the least mixture of wonder or incredulity. 
For from my early reading of fairy tales and of genii, etc., 


etc., my mind had been habituated to the Vas?, and I never . 


regarded my senses in any way as the criteria of my 
belief. I regulated all my creeds by my conceptions, not 
by my sight, even at that age. Should children learn to read 
romances and relations of giants and magicians and genii? 

. I know no other way of giving the mind a love of the 


Great and the Whole. Those who have been led to the 


same truths step by step, through the constant testimony 
of their senses, seem to me to want a sense which I 
possess. They contemplate nothing but paris, and all parts 
are necessarily little. And the universe.is to them but a 
‘mass of little things.” 

To ‘behold and know “ something ove and indivisible’ . 
was a passion with Coleridge. It was “only in the faith 
of:that,” he tells us, “‘ that rocks or waterfalls, mountains 
or caverns, gave him the sense of sublimity or majesty.” 

This passion for glossing over the visible world with 


Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited by Ernest Hartley Colerid 
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abstractions and metaphysical imagination was intensified 
by his prodigal reading. At six he pored over his favorite 
books as they lay in the sun by the window with so anx- 
ious and fearful an eagerness that his father, alarmed at 
his vehemence, burned them. Sixteen years later an 
enforced abstention from reading for four months left his 
powers greatly strengthened ; but, with an appetite which 
exceeded his later appetite for opium, he turned again to 
metaphysics, to poetry, to “all the strange phantasms that 
ever possessed your philosophy-dreamers from Thoth the 
Egyptian to Taylor the English pagan.” 

When he wished to write a poem, “these ccabeaiaien! 
trains of thought,” so he says, ‘‘ beat up game of far other 
kind. Instead of a covey of poetic partridge with whirring 
wings of music, or wild ducks siaging their rapid flight in 
forms always regular, up came a metaphysical bustard, 
urging its slow, heavy, laborious, earth-shunning flight over 
dreary and level wastes.” 

The gibe at himself was unjust, though suggestive. For 
Coleridge’s thinking was never labored. Its brilliance dif- 
fered from the brilliance of Fox or Rogers only in the 


subjects about which it played and the monological form 


which it took. Look at him, for instance, in the Lambs’ 
quiet sitting-room, where hospitable Mary Lamb pours out 
‘‘a punch of most deceitful: strength,” and Mrs. Godwin, 
Lamb’s “ bad baby,” “ a disgusting woman who wears green 
spectacles,’ eggs on her heckling spouse to a war of words 
with poor tipsy Coleridge, unaware, for the time, of his 
condition. He “thunders-and lightens ” with an avenging 
justice as if he had been Truth in person; but “it was 
Truth,” he later confessed, “in a war-chariot, drawn by 
three Furies, and the reins had slipped out of the goddess’s 
hands.” 
So it was always with Coleridge. From his poor vulner- 
able position he discharged his cannon into the empyrean. 
Punch or no punch, opium or no opium, it was always 
over matters of ethical or philosophical significance, it was 
always in uncontrolled and incoherent fashion, that he was 
brilliant. Love was too vital a part of his constitution for 


his ethics to be purely intellectual; but, although the 


poetic passion of the man made his metaphysics religious, 
his ethics vital, he saw too many sides of a subject, and 


_ those sides too intemperately, for him to have practical 


judgment or trustworthy moral bearings. He was at once 
so visionary and so versatile as to be bewildered by the 


_ very wealth of his conceptions. 


A tendency to bewilderment Coleridge must have inher- 
ited from his father, an unusual linguist and profound 
mathematician, but “in good-heartedness, absentness of 
mind, and excessive ignorance of the world a perfect Par- 
son Adams.” The man who, in his system of Latin gram- 
mar, rechristened the ablative as the quippe-quare-quale- 
quia-quidditive case had little soundness of judgment to 
bequeath to his son. 

Illuminating as Coleridge was in theory and generaliza- 
tion, whatever touched his own life was shrouded in dark- 
ness. Too much in the dark to define the nature of his 
ignorance, he yet felt it keenly. ‘I have so seldom acted 
right,” he once wrote, in bitter penitence, ‘‘ that in every 
step I take of my own accord I tremble lest I should be 
wrong.” So unnerved was he by the sense of mystery in 
his surroundings, so conscious of his vulnerability to the 


influences of that outside life of which he could guess so 


little, that often he would let letters go unopened for weeks 
from sheer fear to open them and learn their contents. 
He was frank, at times to painfulness, in acknowledging 
his utter dependence on others. ‘ You had been the 
man,” he wrote to Thomas Poole, in the very prime of 
life, “in whom first and in whom alone I had felt in az- 
chor / With all my other connections I felt a dim sense 
of insecurity and uncertainty, terribly incompatible.” 
Coleridge’s readiness to find in Wordsworth, in Southey, 
even in Grattan, a superior, is one of the most attractive 
elements in his character. His idolatry of Wordsworth 
passed all bounds. Opium, no doubt, taught him, as it has 
taught so many others, the trick of profuse and plausi- 
ble apology. He had the art of playing his better nature 


-as an ally of his worse, but honesty, for all that, was 
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fundamental in his character. And nowhere did his hon- 
esty show itself more clearly than in his hopeless and 
disheartened struggles against the obstacles of his own 
temperament, nowhere more clearly than in his generous 
attitude in regard to the misunderstandings which his 
own inveterate propensities were forever creating. With- 
out any assurance that he could turn his energies to 
the practical service of himself, his household, his credit- 
ors, his friends, he tried to evade the question he could 
not solve by disciplining his mind “ into a willing exertion 
of his powers without any reference to their compara- 
tive value.”” His gratitude, which circumstances more than 
once proved to be something more than a “ lively sense of 
future favors,’ he expressed not only in words but in deeds, 
which, though pitiably inadequate, were nevertheless sin- 
cere. Nor did he lack energy of an irregular, misdirected 
sort. Though not often applied to the business most 
urgently required, it was at times prodigious. Largely 
dependent, together with his household, on the labors of 
others, he was no mere shirker. He struggled. As the 
wild rage through which King Lear passes only brings out 
the more clearly the tenderness and gentleness of disposi- 
tion in the man’s inmost nature, so, in an incommensu- 
rable degree, beneath Coleridge’s visionariness, hopeless 


incapacity for practical affairs, weight of indolence, prone- | 


ness to opium, lay an honesty, an earnestness, a good will, 
never fully subdued beneath almost intolerable burdens. 


The first reports of the recent atrocities in Armenia were 
received with creditable incredulity, but with discreditable igno- 
rance;_and so long as the Turkish Governriient is looked upon as 
being but another of the sisterhood of nations, so long will such 
ignorance continue. Yet we have been many times told, and 
are told again by Canon Malcolm MacColl in his new book, 
England’s Responsibility Towards Armenia (Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York), that Turkey’s system of government is a 
theocracy, and consequently irreformable in every particular 
which touches the mutual relations of Christians and Mussul- 
mans. The Sultan, as Commander of the Faithful, conceives it 
his duty to reduce all mankind to the alternative either of em- 
bracing Islam or of submitting to a cruel servitude. This servi- 
tude demands, in addition to ordinary taxation, a capitation tax 
—for the right to live from year’to year. As Christians are ex- 
cluded from Turkish military service, there is, of course, a tax 
in lieu of that service assessed on all males from three months 
old and upward. Thirdly, there are extraordinary taxes for 
temporary purposes, which, however, Canon MacColl tells us are 
never removed. Thus, in 1867 an extraordinary tax was laid 
on the Christians to pay the cost of the Sultan’s visit to England. 
It was promised that the tax would be levied only for that year ; 
but the wretched Christians are obliged to pay it still. Again, 
Christians are sometimes made to pay their taxes a year or two 
in advance, on the promise of exemption from taxation in the 
interval. But this promise is never kept. “ For instance, the 
Christians throughout Turkey were compelled to pay two years’ 
. taxation in advance in 1877 as a contribution towards the war 
against Russia; but the taxes were exacted as usual, without the 
smallest remitment, during those two years.” Any failure to 
pay any of these taxes is legally rebellion, we are informed, and 
involves forfeiture of property and of life. The Armenian 
Christians have been obliged to pay blackmail to the Turkish 
Kurds in order that their property and lives and the dignity of 
‘their women might be saved. What is the consequence? Not 
only does the Turkish Government persistently refuse to protect 
them so long as it can elicit this infamous blackmail, but the 
Christians themselves have become so impoverished as to be 
unable to pay the additional government taxes. 
paying the ordinary government taxes the peasant’s share of his 
crop is but one-third. It was in the final turning of the worm 
that the recent massacres in Armenia had their origin. The 
Christians actually had not enough money to pay the govern- 
ment taxes. 
massacres were legal. One reason why the first reports of the 
massacres were discredited in Turkey itself was that Christian 
evidence was not admissible -against the Mohammedan. The 
ancorroborated accusatiqn. of any Mussulman is actually enough 
to send a Christian to prison. Another outrageous disability 
under which the Christians suffer is that they are not allowed 
to have arms. In addition to this valuable information, Canon 
MacColl prints many officially vouched for instances of brutality 
in Armenia ; indeed, he sees nothing improbable in the allegation 
that there is scarcely a Christian woman in Armenia who has 
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not been outraged. No one can read these accounts of the 
terrible bestiality which preceded and accompanied the actual 
massacres without feeling the stern necessity of Christian inter- 
vention. Righteous indignation is felt here, but how much 
more ought it to be in England, whose responsibility towards 
Armenia through repeated treaties is trebly great? 


From the publisher’s standpoint a most sumptuous, and from 
the reader’s a most delightful, book on mountaineering is Mr. 
A. F. Mummery’s My Climbs in the Alps and Caucasus. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) The ordinary man, who 
wishes he might scale the Matterhorn, but does not dare; the 
prudent man, who would not if he could; the moderate man, — 
who does not believe in over-work and under-rest; and the 
unscientific man, who does not want to understand anything 
about theodolites or plane tables—all these, as well as the moun- 
taineer pure and simple, will be gratified to find that Mr. Mum- 
mery has no intention of making his book a contribution to 
science or even to topography. Instead, he regards mountain- 
eering as unmixed play, and so he naturally addresses himself 
to all readers, wise and not so wise. Mrs. Mummery also ad- 
dresses herself to readers, especially of her own sex, in a charm- 
ing chapter recounting her ascent of the Taschhorn, a proud 
deed for any man, and an astonishing one fora woman. Mr. 
Mummety’s Swiss climbs include the Matterhorn by little-trodden 
routes—by the Zmutt Ridge and also by the Furggen Ridge—the 
Col du Lion, the Aiguille des Charmoz, the Grépon (the most 
difficult of Alpine ascents), the Dent du Requin, the Aiguille du 
Plan, and the Aiguille Verte by the Charpoua Glacier and also 
by the Moine Ridge. The Caucasian climbs have less familiar 
names, the principal ascent being that of the Dych Tau, with one 
exception the highest peak of the range. Mr. Mummery’s 
language is frank and unstudied; his style is clear and natural ; 
his humor is always present but rarely forced, and his description 
and argumentation effective and full of impact. Especially are all 
these elements noticeable in his last chapter, “The Pleasures 
and Penalties of Mountaineering.” He repels with scorn Mr. 
Ruskin’s taunt about “ greased poles ” (an implication that most 
climbers are incapable of enjoying noble scenery) by the declara- 
tion, from long experience, that those who are the most attracted 
by the mountains are those who to the fullest extent combine 
the enjoyment of a splendid sport with the delight induced by — 
the lovely form, tone, and coloring of the great ranges. The 
present hot season only makes us appreciate the more Mr. Mum- 
mery’s eulogy of mountaineering : 

The sense of independent self-confidence induced by the great precipices and 

vast, silent fields of snow is something wholly delightful. Every step is health, 
fun, and frolic. The troubles and cares of life, together with the essential vulgarity 
of a plutocratic society, are left far below—foul miasmas that cling to the lowest 
bottoms of reeking valleys. Above, in the clear air and searching sunlight, 
we are afoot with the quiet gods, and men can know each other and themselves 
for what they are. 
After pointing out the chief sources of danger to mountaineers, 
Mr. Mummery addresses these words of comfort to the vast 
majority of men who may never hope to achieve any of the 
great feats which are related in this book, but yet who love the 
mountains as he does, and who can conceive of no greater 
invigoration than to spend their summers among them: 

Work within the powers of the least competent is abundant in every Alpine 
valley, much of it surrounded by the noblest scenery both of ice and snow. The 
art of mountaineering consists in being able to climb easily and securely, in 
being able to relate one’s skill to the difficulties of the slopes above and around, 
and it may, to some extent, be practiced and enjoyed constantly and with rea- 
sonable safety and self-respect by every man, no matter how slight his natural 
aptitude and training may be. It is merely necessary that he should recognize 
the limits so imposed. ' 


In the two latest volumes of the “ Expositor’s Bible” we recog- 
nize two commentaries of singular value and helpfulness. These 
two volumes are the Book of Daniel, expounded by F. W. 
Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., and the Book of Ezekiel, by John Skinner, 
M.A. Dean Farrar has produced a work suited to the demands 
of modern scholarship. In a sober and reverent way he demon- 
strates that the author could not have written earlier than 164 
B.C., that he is dealing with the past mainly, and that he — 
directs his forthtellings against Antiochus Epiphanes. From 
this standing-point, which is established in the earlier chapters 
of the work, the author proceeds to his historical exposition. In 
the main, this interpretation must be accepted if we allow the 
author’s premise. Only one exception occufs to us,rand that is 
the exposition of the handwriting on the wall. He supposes it 
to have been represented in Aramaic, and to have read-“ A mina, 
a mina, a shekel, a half-mina.” In this he follows to some 
extent N6dldeke and Clermont-Ganneau. It is more probable 
that the writing was in cuneiform, and read, “ There has been 


_ counted a mina, a shekel, and parts.” This in ideographs would 
_be a mysterious oracle, susceptible of a hundred other interpre- 


tations. Only when Daniel furnished the key did it appear sim- 
ple and at the same time terrifying. Mr. Skinner has not troubled 
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himself with the historic criticism of the Book of Ezekiel, but 
he has studied deeply its theology and its politics. He observes : 
*‘It is possible that the completeness with which Ezekiel sur- 
rendered himself to the judicial aspect of his message may be 
‘partly due to the fact that he had been familiar with its leading 


conceptions from the teaching of Jeremiah, but it must also be | 


due to a certain austerity natural to him. . . . He was evidently 
a man of profoundly ethical habits of thought, stern and un- 
compromising in his judgments both on himself and other men, 
and gifted with a strong sense of human responsibility.” From 
this point of view Mr. Skinner regards the utterances of this book, 
and he comments upon it somewhat minutely, though not techni- 
cally. He understands that the message of the prophets was a 
social and political burden of righteousness before it was an 
individual appeal. The Old Testament treats the individual as 
a part of the mass, not the mass as an aggregate of individuals. 
Much: of the difficult symbolism of Ezekiel is given a facile 
political interpretation in this book. Its mysticism receives scant 
recognition. Its apocalyptic character disappears almost en- 


tirely with this mode of interpretation—whether justifiably we 


must leave the reader himself to judge. (A. C. Armstrong & 
Son, New York.) 


Mr. Walter Cranston Larned’s Churches and Castles of 


Medieval France (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York) is a 
rather interesting book; certainly it is a timely one. The in- 
creasingly great attention which the architecture of France is 
receiving from travelers ought to be reason enough for the pub- 
lication of a work which should combine all the advantages of 
a guide-book with those of a more scientific treatise on architec- 
ture as illustrated by French churches and castles. The pres- 


‘ent work is neither one thing nor the other. It should be said, : 


however, that the author well fulfills his. endeavor, which is to 
give his readers just the impressions which the architecture of 
such places as he has visited makes upon him. These places 
are not all those in France where there are examples of noble 
art in building, but the list includes the principal places— 
namely, Amiens, Beauvais, Chartres, Paris, Tours, Caen, Rouen, 
Mont St. Michel, Poitiers, Bourges, Rheims, Carcassonne, Aigues- 
-Mortes, Pau, Langeais, Chenonceaux, Chinon, Blois, Loches, 
‘Chaumont, Amboise, Chambord, Nimes, and Arles.. The stran- 
ger in France who would seek other places than these, and even 
for these would obtain a guide-book which is something more 
than a statement of one’s emotions, must seek elsewhere than 
in this book, much as it will undoubtedly do in popularizing 
architecture. That is its first real service, and one which we 
are glad to acknowledge. Its second is that of introducing to 
the traveler’s notice a number of still too little visited places. 


Professor Miall’s Vatural History of Aquatic Insects (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York) is an important book. No matter how 
uninterested in other departments of zodlogy he may be, almost 
every one, from earliest’ age, has been interested in observing 
the movements and developments of aquatic insects. Hence 
the book’s value; it will appeal to a great number of readers, 
young and old, learned and unlearned. We may not know what 
the Gyrinus is, or the Hydrophilus, or the Culex; we may not 
dream of what the Ephemerid@ include, or the Odonata, but no 
layman ought to mind these names when right alongside them 


he greets his well-known whirligig-beetle and water-beetle and 


gnat, his May-flies and dragon-flies. Professor Miall’s volume 
is, happily, not too old for any intelligently curious child, and it 
is just the book for every older observer of insect life. Written 
in simple, clear language, it disposes of many problems in no 
arrogant pedantry, but in the kindly, suggestive way which awak- 
ens as much curiosity as it satisfies. This excellent book seems 
to have but one salient fault. Though the cost would have 
been somewhat increased, the illustrations should have been 
colored. They would thus have appealed more familiarly and 
directly to the reader. : 


The last volume of the series entitled “English Men of 
Action” is Wolfe, by Mr. A. G. Bradley, who does full justice, 
it seems to us, to the character of this justly popular hero. Nor 


does Mr. Bradley stop there. At the end, bya logical sequence, 
he also does as great justice to Montcalm’s character. Through- | 


out the book it is the man Wolfe, not General Wolfe—model 
though the latter be—which attracts. There is something almost 
~Thackeray-like in this recital of a very human life, a life which this 
book makes near the lives of men to-day. It is a bit of that 
genuine human nature which was never born to degeneracy and 


to evil, but to self-conquest and to strivings after the good. This 


self-conquest in Wolte’s case, as in every other, had to precede 
the conquest of others. The book is well worth reading. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York.) 


Under the title 7ke Confession of Faith of a Man of Science 
Professor Ernst Haeckel’s essay on “ Monism as Connecting 
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Religion and Science” is published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
(New York). The translation is by Dr. Gilchrist, and seems a 
fairly good one. It may not be known that the essay was 
originally delivered by the author as a lecture at Altenburg. In 
the preface Professor Haeckel declares that his purpose is, first, 
to give expression to the rational view of the world held by 
almost all unprejudiced men of science; and, second, to establish 
thereby a bond between religion and science. He believes that 
in monism the ethical demands of the soul are satisfied as well 
as the logical necessities of the understanding. No matter what 
one’s views on the subject may be, the essay will repay reading. 


Dr. Johnson’s Rasselas has been edited by Dr. Oliver Farrar 
Emerson, of Cornell University, and published by Messrs. Henry 
Holt & Co. (New York). Dr. Emerson’s work seems well done. 
He gives us an introduction of fifty pages, carefully explaining 
the circumstances of the writing of ‘“‘ Rasselas,” the sources of 
the story of the Happy Valley, the character and interpretations 
of the works and the style of the author. The notes are inter- 


Literary Notes 


—It is announced that Mrs. Burnett’s new child’s story is to 
be called “ Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress.” 
—Through an inadvertence the words “the author of” were 


esting and helpful. 


omitted after “ Lyly ” in our notice last week of Mrs. Winslow’s _ 


‘‘ Readings from Old English Dramatists.” 
—It is announced that Sefior Juan Valera’s “ Pepita Ximenez ” 


has been made into an opera, which will be brought out at_ 


Barcelona next October. The music is by Sefior Albeniz. 

—Mr. Richard Burton, a frequent and valued contributor to 
The Outlook, is about publishing, through Messrs. Copeland & 
Day, a volume of verse. This will be followed by.a volume of 
Mr. Burton’s essays. | 

—The Rt. Rev. Dr. Anthony Wilson Thorold, Bishop of Win- 
chester, England, who has just died, was the author of several 
devotional works, one of which, “ The Presence of Christ,” went 
through twenty editions. 

—Part VI. of “ Bibliographica ”—that superb magazine in 
twelve parts which Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons are issuing 
in this country—does not disappoint the high hopes raised by 
its predecessors. All the articles are of interest to bibliophiles, 
but that by Mr. George Somes Layard on “ Robinson Crusoe 
and its Illustrators” ought to command a popular interest as 
well. 

—A writer in the “ Ladies’ Home Journal ” says that “ Lewis 
Carroll” (the Rev. Charles Lutwidge Dodgson) has spent the 
greater part of his life in college. He was elected a student— 
Zz. é.,a Fellow—of Christ Church in 1854, and from 1855 to 1881 
he was mathematical tutor. His subject is mathematics, and he 
has contributed a number of books to its literature. Curiously 
enough, he hardly realizes that his fame has come to him, not as 
the advanced mathematician, but:as the author of the most fas- 
cinating nonsense that ever was written. : 

—The author of “ Degeneration ” writes as follows in reply to 
the reference of the “ Jewish Chronicle ” to “ the so-called Max 
Nordau :” 3 

You go on saying, ‘“‘ Max Nordau’s real name is Simon Sudfeld.” Thisisa 
falsehood which you might have avoided with the slightest measure of care. 
My petty names (or ought | to say my ‘“‘ Christian names” ?) are Max Simon. 
After having assumed, at my father’s@ehest, for reasons that have no interest 
for strangers, and at the age of fifteen, the name of Nordau, I had this name 
officially and legally conferred upon me by decree of Karl von Zeyk, then 
royal Hungarian Minister of the Interior, under number 13,138, and the date of 
April 11, 1873. Since then Nordau is my “real”? name, and I have no legal 
right to bear and use another. 

—In a recent number of the “ Bookman ”. Professor Boyesen 
gives Herr Sudermann this remarkable praise: “ His magnifi- 
cent play, ‘ Die Ehre,’ is to my mind the most beautiful piece of 
dramatic work which Germany has produced since Lessing’s 
‘Minna von Barnhelm.’ I am in no wise staggered by the fact 


that Schiller’s ‘ Wallenstein ’ and‘ Wilhelm Tell’ belong to the 
_interim.” Prosessor Boyesen further explains that— 


Since seeing Ibsen, Sudermann, and Hauptmann, the old mechanical drama 


ihas become to me utterly flimsy and artificial. 1 hear all the time the creaking 
_of the rusty machinery, and I feel imposed upon by the threadbare stage devices 


which I have seen a hundred times repeated. I can delight in Augier yet, for 
he comes exceedingly near being a naturalist; not to speak of Bjérnson, who 
shed his romanticism in the early seventies, when he published ** Bankruptcy ” 
and “ The New System.” Dumas //s, ] admit, still gives me pleasure, in spite 
of his perpetual pyrotechnics of wit, which are certainly a strain upon one’s 
credulity; for his plays are rarely without an interesting intellectual problem 
which is most brilliantly expounded. But, for all that, they never move me as 
do Hauptmann’ and Sudermann’s intimate and unembellished studies of life 
itsélf. 
Truly we have arrived at the end of the century. 

[For list of Books Received see page 327] 
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How to Can and Preserve Fruit 
QUINCES 
Canned.—Peel, core,and wash. Allow half 


a pound of granulated sugar and halfta pint of 


water to one pound of quinces. Boil tegether 
slowly until the quinces are tender. Have the 


jars thoroughly heated, fill nearly to the top 


with the quinces, and overflow with the juice. 
Seal quickly. 

Preserved.—Peel, core, cut into quarters, and 
wash. Allow one pound of granulated sugar 
to one pound of quinces. Put the quinces into 
the kettle, cover with water, simmer until ten- 
der, and take them out. Dissolve the sugar 
in this water and boil until it thickens when 
cooled. Then put the quinces in and cook 
about fifteen minutes, or until the syrup goes 
through them. Put into heated jars, but do 
not seal until cold. 

Jelly.—Slice the quinces, without either par- 
ing or coring; put into the kettle with just 
enough water tocoverthem. Coverthe kettle 
and boil slowly until the fruit is broken to 
pieces. Put the quinces, juice and all, in a 


coarse bag and hang up to drain all night. ° 


Measure the juice, and to every pint allow one 
pound of granulated sugar. Have the juice well 
heated before putting in the sugar; keep it 
boiling for twenty minutes, skimming fre- 
quently. Pour into heated glasses, and the 
following day paste paper over the glasses, as 


’ described for currant jelly. 


GRAPES 

Canned.—Wash, cut open and remove the 
seeds, and weigh. Allow half a pound of gran- 
ulated sugar to one pound of grapes. Put 
the sugar and grapes into the kettle with just 
a little water to moisten the sugar. Gradually 
heat through on back part of stove; bring for- 
ward and boil ten minutes. Have the jars 
thoroughly heated, fill to overflowing, and seal 
quickly. 

Preserved.—Prepare the grapes as for can- 
ning. Allow seven pounds of granulated sugar 
to eight pounds of grapes. Put the sugar and 
grapes into the kettle in alternate layers, and 
let them stand over night. In the morning, 
after heating through on back part of stove, 
boil slowly until syrup thickens when cooled. 
Put into heated jars, but do not seal until the 
preserve is cold. 

Spiced.—Prepare the grapes as for canning. 
Allow three and a half pounds of light-brown 
sugar, one pint of vinegar, one tablespoonful 
of ground cloves and two tablespoonfuls of 
ground cinnamon, to seven pounds of grapes. 
Mix the spices with the sugar and dissolve in 
the vinegar. Let this come to a boil, then 
add the grapes and boil slowly until it thickens. 
Put into heated jars and cover when cold. 

Jelly.—Remove the stems, wash, and drain 
in a colander.- Place in the kettle with one 
cup of water, and stew until soft. Put into a 
par bag and proceed as directed for quince 

elly. 
CITRON 

Preserved.—Cut into small pieces, peel, and 
remove the seeds. Allow seven pounds of 
granulated sugar to ten pounds of citron. Cover 
the citron with water, cook until tender, and 
take out. To this water add five lemons, 
sliced, and a quarter of a pound of ginger, 
sliced, and boil until it cooks through. Add 
the sugar and cook until the syrup thickens 
when cooled. Then put the citron in and 
cook about fifteen minutes. Put into heated 
jars and cover when cold. © 


BARBERRY SAUCE 

Take three pounds of barberries, two quarts 
of sweet apples, and three pounds of granulated 
sugar. Look over the barberries, stem, and 
wash. Put the barberries and sugar into the 
kettle, with a cupful of water to dissolve the 
sugar. After heating through gradually, boil 
five minutes and skim out the barberries. Peel 
and quarter the apples, and cook tender in this 
juice. Then put in the barberries and cook 
all together fora few minutes. Put into jars 
as other preserves. 


Domestic Science 


The growth of knowledge and consequent 
growth of interest in the subject of foods, not 
only as to their palatableness, but their value 
as nutritives and preventives of the develop- 


_Cleveland’s is. ~« 
the strongest 
of all pure 
cream of tartar 

baking 
pewders, 
yet its great 
merit is 
not its 
strength, but: 
the fact 
that it is 
pure, 
wholesome 


and 


sure. 


“ You're light 
enough when I 
tackle you,” said 
thie little can of 
Cleveland’s bak- 
ing powder to 
the big barrel of. 


flour. 
(Copyright.) 


ment of disease, is an acknowledged fact in 
ourday. Intelligent housekeepers accumulate 
kitchen libraries that are not merely cook- 
books ; they are scientific books. —The women’s 


clubs have now committees on domestic 


science, and their “afternoons” are popular ; 
they bring before the clubs the best possible 
exponents of the relation of science to home- 
making. Technical schools find among their 
most popular departments their Department 
of Domestic Science, and the popularity in- 
creases as it is made possible for the house- 
keepers to become pupils. Professor Grant, 
of the Armour Institute at Chicago, has pre- 
pared a syllabus of eight lectures on Foods, 
with a list of books to be read in connection 
with the lectures. These are designed for 
Housekeepers’ Clubs. 


Women Lawyers 


Four women have been admitted to the bar 
of the State of New York this year. This 
brings this State nearly to the front in the 
number of women lawyers practicing at the 
bar of the State. The women lawyers in 
Chicago rank high in their profession. The 
Women’s Legal Aid Society of New York has 
done much to increase the interest of women 
in the subject of law. A number of women 
who own property or who are prospective heirs 
have studied law with a view to the care and 
management of their property. Some have 
studied it with a view to protecting wage- 
earning women in their rights, and of teaching 
them their rights and responsibilities under 
the law. 


Places to Avoid 


There are two kinds of houses to avoid 
when selecting a place to board—the houses 
where they take guests only and never take 
boarders, and the houses where they take 


boarders for company. Such pretension fore- 


ordains more or less dishonesty. The house 
that insures comfort is the one in which taking 
boarders is a business, conducted on a wise 
business basis, with a view to using each 
boarder as an advertisement by his content 
and words of commendation. Paying “ guests ” 
are usually uncomfortable in a boarding-house, 
and the mistress loses a certain moral strength 
by her unmoral use of a word. 


For Canning Asparagus 
Mrs. Lemcke, who has gained a reputation 
because of her admirable lectures on cooking, 
gives the following recipe for canning aspar- 
agus: Peel and wash the asparagus and cut 
it into even lengths; put in jars, then cover 
with boiling water. Let it stand five minutes; 


then pour off again, cover with fresh boiling: 
water, screw the jars tight and put in a large 
kettle, wrapped either in a towel or straw, and 
cover with water two inches above the jars,. 


and boil three-quarters of an hour. Remove, 


and if some jars should not be full of water 
open and add enough boiling water to fill ;: 
fasten tight and set aside in a cool place. 


The Effect of Tannin 


A German professor has been making special 
investigations on the effect of tannin on the 
digestion. The digestion was found to be 
greatly retarded by the introduction of tannin. 
The professor has reached this conclusion :: 
that the deleterious effect produced is due to 
the tannin extracted during the process of 
making, and not to the presence of thein and 
caffein, and he mentions that tea which has 
not been allowed to stand more than two or 
three minutes is less injurious, because a 
smaller quantity of tannin is produced than 
when long boiled. 


Cats and Diphtheria 


An English physician has just written an 
article, the result of recent cases of diphtheria 
in which his investigation proved that in several 
cases pet cats had been the carriers of this. 
disease to the houses of a certain neighbor-. 
hood. He believes cats have a peculiar throat: 
disease which results, when contracted by 
human beings, in diphtheria. Hepleads that 
cats should be watched, and when they show 
evidence of illness they should be isolated. 


A Needed Invention 


An electrical machine for drying the hair of 
women after washing has been invented and 
brought into use. 


Hot Days 


Take the life out of the 
Blood, and weaken 
The whole System. 


Hood's 
Sarsaparilla 


Gives the blood vitality, 
Makes it pure, and 
Sustains health and strength. 
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The Spectator 
The Spectator has not yet discovered any 
better plan for seeing a picturesque country 
than that of a tour afoot. It is true that 
while God made man upright, they have sought 
out many inventions, including that of the 
bicycle. But though the wheel has many ad- 
vantages, it does not, asa rule, help to restore 
man to his original divine uprightness, and it 
is not adapted to descending ravines nor scal- 
ing precipices.. In a mountainous country the 
‘pedestrian has still the advantage of the wheel- 
man and of those who roll along the turnpike 
road in their carriages, maugre the fact that 
the latter may lean back luxuriously and gaze 
deprecatingly at those who depend on no arti- 
ficial means of locomotion. The woodland 
path that Reads to the foaming cataract or the 
mountain tarn has only allurement to the man 
who leaves no waiting carriage behind, no 
wheel that must be guarded; for him Nature 
reaches forth her hand filled with dainty fruits, 
or invites him to quaff her nectar from the 
wayside spring ; she calls upon him to admire 
the more delicate loveliness of her flowers and 
foliage, and to pause and watch her at work in 
her laboratory ; she teaches him, if he is will- 
ing to observe, lessons which the flying rider 
misses. And the joys of congenial companion- 
ship, too, of getting really acquainted with 
one’s friends, come to those who walk over 
the mountain roads and rest in the woodland 
dells. 


All this the Spectator has dilated upon 
before; he does not expect the repetition to 
have more effect than his first enthusiasms. 
This is not the sort of vacation that the aver- 
age man cares for, to say nothing of the aver- 
age woman orgirl. It may as well be admitted 
that man is a gregarious animal, and cares 
more for social diversions than for commun- 
ing with nature. Also that to most men who 
have been hard at work the year round, to 
loaf seems better than to exercise. They do 
not see much “fun” in tramping along a dusty 
road, hot and tired, not knowing where to get 
one’s dinner or to lay one’s head at night; it 
is much more “swell” to sit on the cool piazza 
of some fashionable summer hotel, clad in 
jaunty attire, taking an occasional drive be- 
hind a good horse, living on sumptuous fare, 
meeting people of similar tastes and distinc- 
_ tion, looking on at or taking part in social fes- 
tivities, and generally conducting themselves 
as respectable mortals ought to. 
ple who like to spend a vacation in this way 
the Spectator has no quarrel; they probably 
thoroughly enjoy themselves, and would prob- 
ably be thoroughly miserable it they undertook 
the Spectator’s recreations. The country is 
large, and all tastes can be gratified. But 
those who enjoy the more conventional way 
of spending the summer may at least find a 
momentary pleasure in skimming over these 
observations by one who prefers the other 
way, and in reflecting on the advantages of their 
own plan. . 


We begin our tramp at the railway’s end at 
a little village in Maine. A tiny narrow- 
gauge railway goes further, but as the track 
is only two feet wide we are afraid that our 
heavy man would tip over the cars, and so we 
begin the walk here. This first afternoon 
furnishes the only disagreeable incident of the 
trip. Pedestrianism isso uncommon in Maine 
that we excite the ire of a drunken man who 
comes out of his hovel to assail us with bad 
language as “city chaps.” Strong language 
and strong drink seem fitly associated with 
the town of Strong! It isa little singular that 
in many walks through many States the Spec- 
tator has never had any trouble with a drunken 
man except in the prohibition State of Maine. 
Is prohibition fairly to be held responsible 
for the prevalence of bad whisky and the 
scarcity of “ temperance drinks” in the Pine- 
Tree State? The Spectator hopes not. 

An unpropitious beginning indeed! No 
sooner have we got rid of the “bad man ” who 
disputed our possession of the highway than 
Our novitiate discovers that he has left his 
rubber coat by a mossy stone whereon we had 


~ 


With peo-— 


” Highest of all in Leavening Power.—Latest U.S. Gov't Report 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 


rested. He hires a buggy and a farmer’s boy 
for half a dollar and goes back several miles, 
recovers his coat, and overtakes his compan- 
ions just after they have repelled an attack 
from a farmer’s trusty bulldog. who evidently 
considered that they were infringing the Maine 
law against tramps. Moral No. 1, Look be- 
hind when you flee—unless you are journeying 
to Zoar. Moral No. 2, Cut yourself a good 
alpenstock when you start, and you needn’t 
fear the dogs. . 


In the twilight our landlord talks about old 
times in Maine. When he was a boy, the 
promised land was Ohio, and many families 
went out from this old town, putting their 
possessions in great covered wagons, and trav- 
eling a thousand miles overland, consuming 
months in making the journey. Later on, 
Illinois and Kansas and California attracted 
the restless ones. Now nobody goes West, 
but the town is still losing population, for the 
young people are leaving for the cities ; occa- 
sionally a homesick wanderer drifts back 
from the Western Eldorado, having amassed 
nothing but fool’s-gold. 


Maine is a country of beautiful lakes. We 
get dinner at a lonely farm-house on the 
shores of one of them. Old-fashioned fire- 
place, poles hanging from the ceiling for drying 
apples and squash. The strong-faced old lady 
buried her husband last year, he having been 
a great sufferer from “ dyspepsia and chronic 
inflammation of the stomach.” The dinner 
set before us prepares us to believe this. 
There is choice enough for us to make out a 
substantial meal, but the salt pork swimming 
in grease and the indigestible cake we pass 
by. The old lady’s son has gone to the cir- 
cus, thirty miles away. “And I would like to 
have gone myself,” she says, pathetically. 
“TI am sixty-six years old, and never went to 
a circus but once.” And she had never ridden 
on a railroad until last March, and then on 
the little narrow-gauge road. The ‘‘ Farmer’s 
Almanac” and the Bible seem to be the only 
literature. 


Extremes meet. At the next hamlet we 


stop overnight at the house of a man on whose 
table lies a copy of the “ Metaphysical Maga- 


zine,” and who, hearing the name of one of 
our party, gets out a copy of the latest report 
of the Society for Psychical Research to learn 
if he is a member of that organization. We 
learn from this man, besides the interesting 
fact that he believes in Reincarnation, that the 
great stacks of birch wood that we see near 
the sawmill are sent to Scotland, there to be 
used in making spools. Birch is used for this 
purpose because it has the peculi rity of shrink- 
ing round, or equally in all directions, instead 
of flat, as is the case with other woods. Here, 


too, we overhear’ a conversation that sounds 


as if it were being uttered by Uncle Nat Berry, 
in “Shore Acres”—the same smooth, gentle 
voice, the — idioms, the same pronuncia- 
tion that characterize Mr. Herne’s realistic 
presentation of New England manners. 


Oquossoc, Mooselookmeguntic,:Mollechunk- 
amunk, Welokennebago, U mbagog, Cupsuptic! 
One forgets the difficulty of pronouncing these 
somewhat uneuphonious Indian names in the 
beauty of the lakes which they designate. A 
nobler series of connected lakes than the 
Rangeleys it would be hard to find. And 
though steam launches ply on most of them, 
and small hotels and summer camps are met 
here and there, there is still a backwoods 
flavor about them that is very enticing. A 
splendid bald eagle soars over us on U mbagog, 
a sportsman takes a shot (and luckily misses) 
at a blue heron on Mollechunkamunk, and 
kingfishers and gulls are seen as we pass in a 
little stern-wheel steamboat over the head- 
waters of the Androscoggin. And what fun 
we have in a log camp on. the Mooselookme- 
guntic! The night is chilly enough to make 
a wood fire a luxury, and this we build our- 
selves, and, sitting around it in comfortable 
armchairs, enjoy the romance of the occa- 
sion to the full, not less happy that we have 
had a good supper at the central camp of 
“The Birches,” only a few rods away, and 
that we have a room apiece in this big camp, 
with good soft beds and fleecy blankets. 


We cannot make the weather to order, of 
course, and our carefully mapped out pro- 
gramme will not admit of staying long in one 
place. 
and then, so long as we have good luck another 
day! And fortune favors us when we come to 
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grand old Mount Washington, for we have the 
best day of the season on the summit after our 
climb through Tuckerman’s Ravine, whence we 
carry to the effete travelers by the inclined 
railway the news that there was still, in the 
last days of July, enough snow to play snow- 
ball with by those who are willing to mingle a 
little wholesome work with their play. And 
as we wrap our coats about us, and begin the 
downward march along the carriage road the 
next day, how we pity the shivering creatures 
who let those tired horses pull them up the 
long winding road with its magnificent views 
which they are too chilled to enjoy! We feel 
like saying to them, “Get out and take a 
scamper, you dignified ones! It will do you 
good, and the horses good, and show you 
what legs are for, and enable you to enjoy 
your meals as much as we do, who take 
‘double rations when we dare!” But we don’t 
say this. We stride along, and pick here and 
there a bunch of sandwort, or gather in a bit 
-of shining mica as a souvenir, or gaze raptur- 
ously down the Glen, or pass a playful remark, 
‘or quote a verse, or even make a pun. 


Not that it’s all fun. There are blisters at 


‘first, perhaps, and sunburn, and maybe a touch 
‘of hay-fever on the lower levels; there are 
hot roads sometimes, and perhaps cold din- 
ners; in some of the valley roads the poet of 
ithe party may break out: 

The little black flies have bitten my hands, 

The mosquitoes too have made demands, 

And between them both I’ve lost so much blood 

It’ll require replenishing by more food. 
But the varied experiences, the continual feast 
of beauty to the eye that’s aweary of brick and 
stone and printer’s ink, the rest that comes to 
the mind that can forswear books and news- 
papers and daily harassing cares, the clever 
jokes and the honest laughter, the eager 
appetite that one gets through the wholesome 
exercise, fill the days with happiness for those 
who like this sort of thing; and at night, be- 
fore the dreamless slumber that comes to 
every honest pedestrian, there is the Juxury of 
wooing sleep with visions of lofty mountains, 
of towering cliffs, of green woods, of silver 
‘cascades and emerald pools, of cool springs 
and old-fashioned wells, of little wayside flowers 
-and the drowsy hum of honey-seeking bees. 


Senator Hoar on the A. P. A. 


Public attention has been widely directed to 
the open letter lately written by Senator Hoar, 
-of Massachusetts, in reply to a letter from Mr. 
Thomas C. Evans, of Boston, in response to a 
letter from the latter expressing surprise at 


statements made by Senator Hoar in a speech | 


that the A. P. A. movement “ is an attempt 
to recall, on one side, the cruelties of the 
Catholic Church, and to frighten old women of 
‘both sexes; and, on the other side, to band the 
‘men of the Catholic Church together for polit- 
‘ical action. Both these attempts will fail.” 
Senator Hoar’s letter is in part as follows: 
“There is no more zealous believer in the 
principles of the New England Puritans, and 
mo mgre zealous advocate of them, than I am. 
There is not a man in Massachusetts who has 
more at heart the welfare and perpetuity of 
our system of free common schools than I 
have. The difference between you and me is 
a difference of method. I want to get the 
700,000 Catholics in Massachusetts on our 
side. I want them to send their children to 
the public schools, to pay their share of the 
cost, and when their young men and young 
women are suitable, are intelligent, liberal per- 
sons, attached to the school system, I want 
some of them to be employed as teachers. I 
do not wish to exclude them from my political 
support when they are Republicans and agree 
with me in other matters because of their 
religious faith. You want to join an associa- 
tion whose members are ashamed to confess 
they belong to it, many of whom, without ap- 
parently forfeiting the respect of their fellows, 
fie about their membership in it when they 
are asked about it. You want to mass to- 
gether the whole Catholic population of Mas- 
sachusetts to the support of their extreme and 
wrong-headed priests, if any such can be found. 
* “T think your method would overthrow the 
common-school system, would overthrow the 
Republican party, and would end by massing 


together all the Catholic voters, as proscrip- 
tion always does mass men together, to in- 
crease and strengthen that political power 
which you profess sé much to dread. The 
time has come to throw down the walls between 
Christians and not to build new ones. I think 
the time has come to inculcate harmony and 
good will between all American citizens, espe- 
cially between all citizens of the commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. I want the whole 700,000 
Catholics of Massachusetts to believe what 
John Boyle O’Reilly believed, and to love and 
reverence the Puritan founders of Massachu- 
setts as he did. You think the way to make 
good citizens and good men of them and to 
attract them to Protestantism is to exclude 


them, their sons and daughters, from all public. 


employment, and to go yourself in a dark 
cellar and curse at them through the gratings 
of the windows.” | : 


The Vacation Fund 


The need of money for the successful com- 
pletion of this year’s work of the Working- 
Girls’ Vacation Society of New York is very 
great. All of its resources, except the contribu- 
tions that may come from the readers of The 
Outlook, for this year are exhausted. If more 
money is not received than has been received 
in former years, the Society’s efforts in behalf 
of sick and worn-out working-girls must be cur- 
tailed just in that degree. It isnot ahealthful 
symptom of the progress of humanity that the 
needs of the working-girls should increase and 
the income of the Society decrease. That is 
the present condition, which it depends on our 
readers to change. 


Previously $2,375 26 
A. K. M., Yonkers, N. Y.......... 2 50 
In Memory K. A. 
Mrs. M. P. F., Norwich, Conn............. 15 00 
M. H. S., Somersworth, N. H.............. 2 00 
E. de S. Brooklyn, 10 00 
W. Y. G., 2 00 
N. Y.... ........... 3 00 
Interested, Brooklyn, 2 00 
Mrs. W. B. W., Greenfield, Mass........... 10 00 
5 00 
B. S., Thousand islands, Re 2 00 
S. A. M., Northeast Harbor, Me........... 25 00 
A Friend, Northeast Harbor, Me........... 15 00 
Mrs. J. O. P., Springfield, Mass............ 10 00 
2 00 
L. A. M., South Orange, N. J.............+- 5 00 
5 00 
From Carl and Phil, Hudson, O..... ouenuwe 5 00 


A Sylvan Fantasy 


Here in the deep heart of the wood— 
Beyond whose marge the sunset pales— 

While virgin Twilight dons her hood, 
Slowly the wind of everiing trails 

Above the dank and darkened ground 

The soft, invisible skirts of Sound. 

—William Hamilton Hayne,in the Fuly 

Century. 
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About People 


—The venerable widow of the Rev. Dr. 
Edward Beecher, lately deceased in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has gone to live with her son, the Rev. 
F. W. Beecher, rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Angelica, N. Y. 

—Queen Victoria has been longer on the 
throne than any other European monarch now 
living. Next to her comes the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, who ascended the throne of 
Austria in 1848. 7 

—Mr. Downey, the royal photographer, when‘ 
asked how the Queen sat for her latest photo- 
graph, replied: “Like other folks. When I 
had settled her, I said, ‘ Would your Majesty 
put on a more favorable countenance?’ She 
said, ‘ Certainly,’ and put it on.” 

—Justice Jackson, who has just died, served 
but two years on the Supreme Bench. The 
only shorter term in the Court’s history was 
that of Justice Harrison, who was appointed 
in 1789 and resigned his office the same year 
in order to become Chancellor of his native 
State, Maryland. 

—-It is announced that Professor William 
Gardner Hale, Head Professor of Latin in the 
University of Chicago, is to be Director of the 
new American School of Classics in Rome for 
a year. The School will probably be estab- 
lished at the Aurora Casino Palace, the villa 
of the Ludovisi. 3 

—Among the Liberals returned to Parlia- 
ment is Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., the enthusi- 
astic advocate for total abstinence from in- 
toxicating liquor. Sir Wilfrid was the first 
to introduce what was known as the Permis- 
sive Bill. This measure provided that two- 
thirds of the people of any parish or township 
should have an absolute veto upon the sale of 
intoxicants. 

—The Hon. Thomas F. Bayard, our Am- 
bassador at London, has just received one of 
the highest literary distinctions in being asked 
to deliver the annual address before the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Society next November. 
Among those who have made the address in 
previous years are the Rt. Hon. John Morley, 
late Chief Secretary for Ireland, and the Rt. 
Hon. A. J. Balfour, First Lord of the Treasury. 

—It is said that once, when the wife of Sir 
Bartle Frere had to meet him at the railway 
station, she took with her a servant who had 
never seen his master. “You must go and 
look for Sir Bartle,” she ordered. “ But,” 
answered the nonplused servant, “how shall 
I knowhim?” “Oh,” said Lady Frere, “look 
for a tall gentleman helping somebody.” The 
description was sufficient for the quick-witted 
man. He went and found Sir Bartle Frere 
helping an old lady out of a railway carriage, 
and knew him at once by the description. 

—By the death of Joseph Thomson the 
cause of African exploration becomes distinctly 
the poorer. Few men have ever surpassed 
his explorations of the Atlas Mountains and 
of Masai Land. Mr. Harold Frederic writes 


that Thomson “ was by long odds the finest 
character among the modern British explorers. 
He was even modest about what he had done, 
which suggests almost dizzy isolation from his 
fellows; and he killed nobody in his travels. 
He had been dying by inches here in England 
for nearly five years from the effects of the 
jungle fever.” | 

—According to Champlin’s “ Cyclopzdia of 
Painters and Paintings,” Lippincott’s “ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,” and Appleton’s “ Cyclo- 
pedia of American Biography,” Mr. James 
Abbott McNeill Whistler was born in Lowell, 
Mass., in 1834. Mr. Theodore Child, in his 
article on Whistler, declared that the birth- 
place was Baltimore, and a personal friend 
says that the artist was born in Stonington, 
Conn. Mr. Whistler’s own statement is that 
he was born in St. Petersburg, Russia, of 
American parents, but it is known that he de- 
lights in keeping up the mystery of his nativity. 

—Of Mr. Elihu Vedder, the distinguished 
American painter and illustrator, it is said that 
he is nebulous from choice, not because he can- 
not help himself, nor because his material is 
puzzling him. ‘“ On the contrary, he may have 
obscure feelings corresponding to the obscure 
expressions in some of his faces; the mysteri- 
ous swirl which runs through all the Omar 
drawings may represent as mystical and as 
undecided a streak in Mr. Vedder’s own 
thoughts ; but once he has made up his mind 
to express the inexpressible in a symbol, that 
symbol takes positive shape in his mind and 
on his canvas or paper. Thus the Omar illus- 
trations, thus, for that matter, all his drawings 
and painted pictures, are of remarkable quality 
simply as examples of the art of filling a space 
with form, varied, pliant, and yet entirely well 
balanced.” 


General | Howard Roll of Honor 


Number of shares previously reported, 158. 
Dr. J. A. Abbe, Fall River, Mass. 

Samuel Lloyd, New Haven, N. Y. 

Mrs. Sarah D. Lane, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. S. D. Warren, Boston, Mass. 

Edward Sterling, Bridgeport. Conn. 

Helen Osterhout, Pa. 

Mrs. James B. Crane, Dalton, Mass. 

Mrs. Lawson Valentine, New York City. 

Mrs. Frank Wood, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. H. N. Hyde, Ware, Mass. 

Horace G. Talcott, Talcottville, Conn. 

Mrs. H. M. Talcott, Talcottville. Conn. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Spear, Holbrook, Mass. 

Rev. F. H. Means, Windham, Conn. 

Annie M. Sill and Sister, Windsor, Conn. 

W. F. A. Sill, Windsor, Conn. 

H. B. S., Lowell, Mass. 

Y. P. S.C. E. of Beneficent Church, Providence, 


I. 
Frank Wood, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. Julia Billings, Woodstock, Vt. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and best in U.S 


HE TRAINING-SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
connected with the New York Infirmary for Women 
and Children has ing full number. AAp- 
plicants (ages ra g fro ty-two to thirty- 

» Superintendent Of 


urses, No. 5 Livingston Place, New York City. 


nd D 
Miss Annie Brow] 
reollege. ,and de Prepa- 
es or £3 e cial courses. tober 
3-715-717 Fifth 'N. ¥. 
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ht M hod of instruction. ee of 

ter 2 years’ course: Annual fee ddress 
GEORGE C ASE, Dean. 


University Grammar School 5* st 


Boarding and Day pupils. Classical, Scien- 
and “Commercial Courses. Send for catalogue. 


‘ti 
JONATHAN DICKINSON, Jr., A.B., Principal. 


MISS Ss. D. DOREMUS 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


735 Madison oe ew York 


‘Sherman 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York 


Home Boarding and Day School for Girls 


No. 607 Fifth Ave. 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. CHAS. H. GARDNER, Principals. 


The Misses Graham 
BoARDING AND Day ScHOooL For GIRLS 


1816). Atnew location Oct.2. 176 West 72 
Square, New York. 


Classical School for Girls 2°34 


Eprru H. Grecory, P. Getty, 
Reopens Oct. rst. Principals. 


The Misses Grinnell’s 


22 East 54th St.—Primary, A eaio a and College- 
Preparatory Departments, Oct.3. Kindergarten, Oct. 14. 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL ECONOMICS 


Both sexes. Advanced Economic, Commercial, 
demic, and Classical Courses. Endowed. 
advantages, low fees. For pa address 

GEORGE GUNTON, “President. 


ars of Information, ‘‘ Teachers lege 
Bulletin.” WALTER L. HERVEY. President 


Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
30, 32, and 34 East 57th St., New York 
Special students admitted. 


MISS M. E. RAYSON, B.A. 

ns October 1 ist. Small 

classes. College preparation. arding and day pupils. 
176 West 75th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Miss Spring’s School for Girls 


121 East 36th St., near Park Ave., N. Y., reopens Sept. 26. 
Elocution, Drawing, Sewing, and Calisthenics included. 


California 


District of Columbia 


LIFE AND STUDY FOR 
BOoYs. - Thacher’s School at Casa de 

Piedra iench, in the Ojai Valley, Southern Califor- 

t er equip or wor 

Delore th ne which quipped f all the 

est references given. 
Day THACHER LLB. (Yale) 
litoraia. 


COLLEGE, Claremont, Cal.—Full 
College courses leading to to degrees of B.A., B.L., 
University of California 


Degrees recognize 
irty-five 


a other similar graduate schools. 
from Los Angeles. An Academic course. Prepara 
institutions connected with the 


school pre ring for 
Cc. G. BALDWIN, President. 


College. Address 


Connecticut 


“What We Do, 
We Do Well” 


This is an INDIVIDUAL school—that 
is to say, we make the individual, not the 
class, the basis of work. A bright student 
is not held back, and the slower boy is 
encouraged. We give a thorough and 
critical preparation for Technical Schools 
and Universities and business. 

The Academy summer with all the 
modern improvem Location unsurpassed for con- 
venience, beaut Send for handsome 
descriptive catalogue, or (better) call and see me. 

WM, J. BETTS, M.A. (Yale), Principal 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


NNECTICUT DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS.—A preparatory school of a rank for 


college or business. 102d year begins Se 
Rev. James Stoddard, M.A., Principal, Conn. 


ARIEN, CONN.—PRIVATE HOME AND 
School for Feeble-Minded Youth offers 
every facility for care, education, and Cae with tne 
advanta of a ya hom 
J. Supt., formerly Clinica] 


LA KINDRED, Princi 


Academy and Home for 10 Boys 
GREENWICH, CONN. 
goth year of Academy, 16th of Home. Preparation for 
ollege or Business. Absolutely paarentet tion and 
ferences require OT, Principal 


HOMESTEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS 
The Misses STOWE, Principals. 
Greenwich, Conn. 


FAMILY SCHOOL 


CORNER M & ELEVENTH STS, N.W., 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mount Vernon Seminary 


English, French, and German Boarding and 
Day School for young ladies and little girls. 
OPENS OCTOBER Ist 
Mrs. ELIZABETH J. SOMERS, Principal. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


National Park Seminary for Young Women 


Suburbs of Washington, D.C. and Seminar 
urses. Beautiful grounds. A cul- 

tured home. $350 to Send for illustrated 

‘Tt is a liberal education to live in Washingt 


Germany 


MERICAN HOME SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES, Berlin, Germany.—This 
entering on its tenth year, offers the best opportunities 
in modern languages, music, and art, together bp home 
culture and preparation for college. Frau mpel’s 
Seminar or sis now a of of the 
Address for the summer B. WILLarpD, 
Principal, Memorial Hall, 
Mrs. ee refers by permission to Mrs. Grover 


Cleve 


Illinois 


MRS. STARRETT’S 
‘College Preparatory. and Finishing 


School for Young Ladies 


Scoville Place, Oak Park enh of of Chicago), Til. 
Large and finely appointed buil ings, with acres of 
ground. Twenty-five ing and one oe 
~ ils received. Diploma admits to Vassar, Wellesley, 
Smith Colleges. | i and Music from best Chicago 
cassramarios. Thirteenth year opens September 18. 
Terms for boarding pu apis fis. For circulars address 
EN E. STARRETT. 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fall Term Opens September 18, 1895 


Classical and Science Courses. Excellent Preparato 
Art. ll-equipped Laboratories, 
Phys Memorial on students to 


reduce e ise or cat 
RAH F- Principal. 
linois. 


Lock Box 9. _ Rockford 
Maryland 


The Woman’s College of 
Baltimore 


JOHN F. GOUCHER., President 
NEXT SESSION WILL BEGIN SEPTEMBER 17, 1895. 
Programs sent on application. 


Massachusetts 


BARIFORD * opens 
» THEOLOGICAL 
HARTFORD, conn. SEMINARY 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Re Sept. 26th 
opens Sept. 1895. J. SMITH, Principal. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


New Haven, Conn. 


Term opens Sept. 26. The School offers many Uni- 


versity advantages. For catalogues or information, ad- 
dress Prof. G. B. STEVENS. 


Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls 


NORWALK, CONN.—z2th year. Prima Interme- 

diate, and College Preparatory courses. usic, Art 
and the Languages. Careful attention to morals an 

ibnelice. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


Union Theological Seminary 


No. 700 Park Avenue, New York 


The next Seminary ge (the sixtieth) will begin Wed- 
nesday, September 2sth, 
The Facul Ity will caaies applicants for admission, in 
the President’s room at 9:30 A.M. 
Rooms will be drawn at 2 P.M. 
he opening address will be delivered in Adams 
evd. FRANCIS BROWN, D.D., on 
Thursday, Sept. 26th, at 4 p. =. 
Prompt attendance is in ev desirable. 
Luggage should be Ay 50 East 7oth St. 


_besins Oct. 
fers LL.B. 
also or courses( 


University 
Law School avgorr, 


Address for REGISTRAR, University, 
Washington Sq 
Professor RUSSELL 

120 Broadway, N.Y. City. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


MISS CATHERINE AIKEWN’S 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Pupils trained to concentrate Attention and cultivate 
Memory. Prepares for College. 


A Home School for Girls 
Stamford, Connecticut 
For circulars address Miss Low or Miss Heywoop. 


HE 45th year of THE GUNNERY (15th under 
present Sept. 19th. Accom- 


modations for 30 
tory school. Address J 
Washington, Litchfield 


and 


ConnegECTICUT, Windsor. 
OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. A Hom 
School for Girls of all s. Certificate adesite + to 
four New England Colleges. 
ers, each a specialist in her own department 
to $500. For ci ‘ad 


excellent compe s of 
erms 
dress Miss J. S. WILLIAMS, 


he eopens embe 

tificate admits to Wellesi ley. 
Miss VRYLING WILDER BurruM, A.B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, AnpovEr. 


ABBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies 
Begins its 67th year September roth, offering enlarged 
on rtunities. ree Seminary Courses of studies and 
llege-fi Course 
Address Miss Laura S. WaTson, Principal. — 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park S8t., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


10 Ashburton Place, Boston 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law School 


Fall term opens Wednesda F irculars 
address perEDMUND fi. BENNE CT, ‘Dean. 


64 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Miss Chamberlayne’s School for Girls 


will begin its fourth year October 2, 189s. 
Circulars on application. ~ 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 


MISS FRANCES V. EMERSON 


Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. ast year opens Oct. 2, 1805. 
College Preparatory, Regular and Advanced Courses. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 319 Marlborough St. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Advanced courses in Languages History, 

History of Art, Music, and glis sition. The 
rincipal’s certificate admits to Smith ellesley, and 
assar Colleges. Mrs. S. H. HAYEs. 


the accomm 
tions a er Shes for “n= s vacancies for four 
use pupils. No student want 


itted without a 
| interview. on application. 


} 
j 
| 
| 
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Massachusetts 


Housatonic Hall School for Girls 
AMONG THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 
Great Barrington, Mass. 


‘Coll t and other courses. ns Se t. 
College preparatory and WARREN, Prin 


LOWELL. | 
Rogers Hall School for Girls 


ege preparatory and finishing school, in 
Belvidere, a suburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with 
outlook into the open country. Thorough prepara- 
tion for Harvard and Bryn Mawr examinations; 
pupils sent on to other colleges. Specia 
advantages in modern | anquages ages, art, and music. 
Number of house ae ils limited to twenty. 
‘Address Mrs. E NDERHILL. Principal. 


MAGNOLIA TERRACE 
SPRINGFIELR, MASS. 
Home and Day School for Girls. JoHN McDurrig, Ph.D. 


Wesleyan Academy WILBRAHAM, 


Both Sexes. Nine Courses. Specialists in qo 
Art,and Music. Enlarged endowment insures superior 
advantages at expense. year. Opens Sep- 
tember 11th, 1 For ca 
fev. WM. R EWHALL, Principal. 


oO. ces Begins th year. Sept. 11. 
‘Classical, Scientific, Business, paratory ments. 
‘Gymnasium. Athletics Encouraged. ory Pe Training. 

ome Influences. 


JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls “srses** 


‘demic, and Special Courses. Send for Illustrated Circular- 


Michigan 


D ETROIT HOME AND DAY SCHOOL, 73 
Stimson Place, Detroit, Mich.—Eighteenth 
year opens solieaie 18th, 1895. Twenty-five received 
in the schoo l Certificate admits to Vassar, 
Wellesley, and miversity of Michigan. 

LLA I 


JEANNETTE M. LIGGETT, Prin. 


ORCHARD LAKE, MICH. 
MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY 


(Nineteenth Year) 
Prepares for leading universities. Graduates are now at 
arvard, Yale, nceton, Cornell, and University of 
Michigan. Address Colonel ROGERS, a ent. 


New Hampshire 
COLBY ACADEMY N¢w london, N; 


so a Year. 
Co-educational. 43d bi Ad Health and Education ina 
beautiful New England town. Five complete courses 
of study. Fine gymnasium. A College Course for 
Young Womev. Steam heat in the buildings. 
Send for Catalogue. Rev. GEO. W. GILE, President. 


New Jersey 


The Bordentown Female College 


Offers superior advantages for the mental and physical 
development of your daughter. 
erms, $400. Bordentown, New ersey. 


Bordentown Military Institute 


New Philadelphia. t. T. D. LANDon, 
Rev. T. H. LANpDon, Prin., N. J. 


IVY H A BRIDGETON, NEW 
e-pre 
for Young Ladies. Certificate Sr a Estab- 
lished 1861. Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXWELL, Principal. 


FOR GIRLS of 

ven Gables 

their physical as 

‘well as higher mental culture. Boating, stately trees, 

handsomely appointed building. Gymnasium, A thor- 

oughly modern school. Native French and German 

‘Teachers; 20th year. Certificate admits to Smith. Direct 
trains from New York. Address for Catalo 

Mrs. SARAH S. Wsstoort, Principal, Bridget geton, N. J. 


Collegiate School for Girls 


ENGLEWOOD, N.J. Collegiate and special courses 
of study. CAROLINE M. GERRISH, Prin. 


Englewood, N. J. (14 miles from New York). 


Dwight School for Girls 


Principals, Miss CREIGHTON, Miss FARRAR. 


Peddie Institute 


oth sexes. ear oO t 
Address" Ree JOSEPH ERRY, Ph.D. Prin. 


Boys and Young Men 
HEIGHTS SCHOOL 


Prepares for -colleg or b 
r busi 
JAMES W. MOREY AM 
Lakewood, N. J. 


nd for our catalogue. 


M. ontelair Miltary Academy, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


MANY BOYS FAIL 


in their lessons because they lack mental concentration. 
taught how to study. They enjoy everything better than their books. 
who dreams over his lessons is paving the way to future failure. 


They have never been 
The boy 
Parents and 


teachers are responsible for many shiftless dreamers who spend their days without 


bringing anything to pass. 


Crowded classes, long lessons, lack of personal attention, absence of syste- 
matic physical training, and overworked teachers, are a few of the many causes 


which lead to loss of interest and ‘‘ pretending to study 


among pupils. 


We watch each boy’s tendency, train him to study to advantage, arouse his 
enthusiasm, and give purpose to his efforts. _ 
‘Visit the Academy, confer with the Principal, and judge for yourself the 
advantages your son will enjoy. Circulars sent on application. 


J. G. MAcVICAR, Head Master, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Novel, Professional, and Special Training in the various 
branches of Applied Art, Literature, Science, and Mechanics, and 


carried on under the cowie 
tic Art, Domestic Science, 


tase Library, and Museum. 


departments : Fine Arts, Domes- 
cience and Technology, Kinder- 


The Manual Training High 


chool offers a Four Years’ Course for both sexes, in preparation 
for College, or - the advanced work of the other departments. 


FREDERIC B. PRATT, Secretary. 


New J ersey 


New York 


Miss Townsend’s School for Girls 


_Academic and colle eparatory departments. Spe- 
54 Par Pi lace, Newark, N.J. 


MATAWAN, New Jersey. 


GLENWOOD INSTITUTE 


Classical, Scientific, Literary, and Business Courses, 
odern. Languages, Music, and Art Specialties. Each 

‘department in charge of thorough] trained professional 

teacher. PER G. BROWER, Principa’. 


MISS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Morristowng New Jersey, reopens September 2sth. 
Nearness to’. New York affords special vantages. 
Certificate admits to Smith Welles! ey, and Baltimore 
College. Music and art. esident native French and 
German teachers. Boarding pupils. $700. 


The Misses Anable’s English, French, 


and German Boarding and Day School 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
College Preparation, Art and Music. Apply forcirculars. 


Rutgers Preparatory School 


E. R. Ph.D., Head M 


PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY 


Convenient to New York, Wash’n. 
sexes. 56th year. Healthf autiful. 18 teach- 
ers, 12 courses. Cost me ‘For beautifully illus- 
trated catalogue address 


THOMAS HANLON, D.D., President. 


N. J.—Rockvein Home School; 
girls and boys, hs 12 years, receive refined Chris- 
tian home influence ; rough instruction i rimary and and 
intermediate de ents for /zmtfed numb 
and central location; reopens Sept. 1 
The Misses PECK. 


The Princeton Preparatory School 


ceton, wow Jersey.—Opens Sept. 18th. In- 
may addressed President Patton, of 
liege, or to J. B. Head Master. 


New Jersey, S 
The Kent Place for Girls 
All departments. Advantages of New York. giome 


of The’ boarding _pupt's The Suearni 
eo ri 00 
W. mbridge School. 


New York 


come Lake Military Academy 
AURORA, N. Y. 
Classical a and Military Academy of grade ; near 


ell Universi 


for the higher education of 
WELLS COLLEGE The revised 
catalogue gives full information on requirements for 
admission, courses of study, the history, equipment, and 
apyermment of Wells PhD 
ILLIAM E. WATERs, Ph President, Aurora, N. Y. 


Lafayette Aveand St. James Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The Adelphi Academy 


Kindergarten (with trainin ining class), Academic and Col- 
legiate age Ss. ool and Gymnasium Class. 
ew bud “ventilation; ; more than six 
teaches equi physical, chemical, an 

alogical la euages and manual 
caine in lower grades Calgon admits to leadin 
Le ae es for men and women ; graduates take advan 
g. ce examinations. Sept.1 
LEVERMORE, Ph. D., Principal. 


New York, Brooklyn, 429 Classon Avenue. 
Brooklyn Hill Institute 


Mrs. C. P. Lang and Miss Gorvan’s Home School for 
irls. Day School for girls and boys. Conducted by 
ENJAMIN BLAKE Ho.tmgss, A.B. (Ha ). 

Fourteenth year begins 16 September, 1895. Circulars. 


BUFFALO SEIINARY 


284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
The forty-fifth year. For circulars address 
Mrs. C. F. HARTT, Principal. 


CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. Established 1876. O Sep- 
tember 18. CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute 


CHAPPAQUA, N. ¥.—Among the hills, thirty-two 
miles from New York. boarding-school for boys and 
girls, under the care of Friends. 


Houghton Seminary ,ds tor 
scholarshi culture, and sound moral ng 


pleasant, Ithful surroundin t 


CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


N.Y Hudson River at 
e assl min grade 
gris Beautiful and of location in 
ver Valley. A record of forty-one years of uninter- 
rupted ful e ure ucational ar beeing Sept. 16, For 
usic, an ocution. e 


For other advertisements in this department see’ 
following page.) 


| 
| 
| 
3 
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.New York Ohio Virginia 
NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, Harcourt Place 
ales. Sem inary, Gambier, O. desirable yor Modern La girls. timate 


For boarding cadets only. Prepares for all Colleges 
and Government Aeademies. Completely equipped 
and beautifully located on Hudscen River, 4 miles 
above West Point. For catalogue, address 

S.C. JONES, Cc. E., Superintendent. 


H°gsac SCHOOL (Boys), Hoosac, N. Y.—Clas- 
sical and Scientific Sides. Next term begins 
Sept. 5. Catalogue and References on application to the 
Rector, Rev. E. D. TIBBITS. 


ITHACA, BIRCHES” 


Lie girls from 7 to 14 years. A home school amid 
vtiful scenery surrounding Cornell 
Education of the individual carefully planned. Num 
limited. For circular address 
Mrs. Prof. A. N. PRENTISS, M.S., M.D. 


New York, Newburgh. 
The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls 


The thirtieth yea 
Certificate to Vassar and Wellesley. 


DE VEAUX 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


A well-endowed church school of high grade, 
under the military system. Only desirable 
boys are taken. $400. R.H. COE, A.M. 


ROCKLAND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
NYACK-ON-HUDSON, near 


igh-Grade School for Boys and Young Men; $300 
ae ; home arrangements throughout. Our stable of 
horses and ponies for enon is an attraction. It will 


pay to send for WILSON, A.M., Principal. 
nci 


For Girls. The highest advantages, a 


beautiful and comfortable home, a bountiful oe 


and careful attention to all that pertains to g 
health, thorough mental training, refined mannerg 
and the best general culture. Catalogues sent. 


Kenyon Military _ 
Academy, Gambier, O. 


72nd year. This old and remarkably successful 
school provides thorough preparation for ore 
or business, and careful supervision of health 
— 9s and manners. Itis much the oldest, largest 
and best equipped boarding school for boys in 
Ohio. Illustrated catalogue sent. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR WOMEN 
PAINESVI1I.LE, O. 
Early application necessary for September, 1895. 


PUTNAM SEMINARY 


Established 18 res for colle Terms, $3 
HELEN BUCKINGHAM COLT, 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Maw 
pote School for Girls. 
Mawr Colle Bre five 
more than forty put s entere Mawr Colle ege 
from this school. - (ertificate to to Smit 
and Wellesley. Diploma given in both General and Col- 
lege-Preparato Courses. | Eighth year opens Sept. 25, 


1895. For circ 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. 


Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa. 


A Christian College. under the care of the 
Presbyterian Synod of ceuwtvante. Classical 
Latin and General Scientific, Civil, Electrical 
and Mining Engineering and Chemical Courses. 


For Catalogues, &c., address 
Tue REGISTRAR. 


The Peekskill Military Academy 


PEEKSKILL, N. Y.—62d Send for illustrated 
Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Pua. 


Classical & Home Institute i". 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. a year. Graduating 
Course or College preparation. Music and Modern Lan- 
guages, specialties. iss SARAH V. H. BuT er, Prin. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL 


For Youn Ladies. h year. Colle reparation. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


6oth year. Prepares thoroughly | for College, the Gov- 
ernment Academies, and Business. U. S. Army officer 
| mary at Riverview by retary o War 

OSEPH B. Bissee, A.M., Principal, N.Y. 


fhe GROVE SEMINARY, Saratoga 

Springs, N. Y.—Graduating, College and Univer- 
sity preparatory, and optional courses for young women, 
41st year. $325. CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph. rest. 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy 


A College-Fivting and Character-Building School Boys. 
zoe year. brary of 12,000 volumes ummer Session. 
fibre OSEPH H. Send forcatalogue. 

. Brusre, A. ARTHUR T. Emory, A.B., 

pee SING SING-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


SCHOOL for GIRLS, Sing Sing- 
on-Hudsen, N. Y.—Steam heat et ot on mod- 
ern improvements. e hour from New York. Pre- 
pares for College, advanced courses in Art and Music. 
Albert Ross Parsons, Musical Director. 28th ear begi 
Sept. 18. Miss C. C. FULLER, Hacioal. 


RVING INSTITUTE FOR 40 BOYS 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
4oth year. Reopens Sept. 10, 1805. Summer term. Class 
in European Study travels abroad this summer 
J. M. FURMAN, A.M., Principal. 


INDEN HALL SEMIN 
LITITZ, LANCASTER PA 
For Girls and Young Women. Founded 17 Fall 
term opens September 1:8. For information a P ly, to 
CHARLES B. SHULTZ, D. nc. 


Miss Anable’s Boarding and Day School 


For Girls. 46th year opens Sept. Academical and 
Preparatory College courses. 1350 e St., Phila. 


Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 


for Young Ladies. Liberal Education, wit Preparation 
for College. French, Art, and Music. - 
Reopens Sept. 10, 1 1895. 
4110 and 4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL 
2101 and 2103 Spruce 8t., Philadelphia 
For Girls. Possesses finest private property in city. 
Boarding and day. 14th year. Academic, College Pre- 
parat ry,and Musical Depts. For illus. cotahenee and 

references address Dr. and Mrs. James R. DANFORTH. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL young Tasies 


Opens Sept. Established in 18so. minutes 
from Philadelphia, two hours from New York. For cir- 
cular, apply to Principals, Frances E. BENNETT, SYLVIA 
J. EASTMAN, Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


Swarthmore, Pa.—Under care of Friends. Opens 
oth month 17th, 185. Full College Courses for young 
menand young women, leading to Classical, Engineering, 
Scientific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For Catalogue and_particulars ad- 
dress CHARLES DeEGARMQO, Phb.D., President. 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
Williamsport Dickinson 


Both sexes. Regular and Elective Courses. De 
conferred. Fits for Colle Music, Art, Modern om 
guages, . specialties. Steam eat, electric light, home com- 

Write for catalogue. E. j. Gray, D.D., President. 


INSTITUTE, 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. College peepas - 
rin. 


tion. Re-opens Sept. 183 Miss M. W. MetTcatr, 


ISS C. E. MASON’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Advantages city and suburb. Refer to Rt. Rev. H.C. 
Potter, Hon. Chauncey M. Depew. 


Rhode Island 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


FRIENDS SCHOUL FOR BOTH SEXES 


Founded in 178. Excellent home. Students from 18 
States. All denominations. English, 


Science, Classics, Music. and Art. 
AUGUSTINE E TONES, LL.B. 


Ohio 


Virginia 


Onto, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


res for all colleges open to women. 
Prepat term begins ac. 


Bethel Military Academy, Va. 


Prepares for Government Agacorien, Universities, an 


Business. For catalo address 
Major R. A. McINTYRE, Bethel Academy P. O. 


“MISS M. J. BALDWIN’S SCHOOL, 


Augusta Female Seminary, STAUNTON, VA. 
Term begins Sept. 4th, 1895. Located in Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed cl climate, grounds 
and appointments. Board, etc., with full h 
. Write for Catalogue. 


QEND for circular of HAZELBROOK SCHUOL 
FOR BOYs. Beautiful and healthful location 
in one the Adress of Virginia. Riding les- 


if 
MORRIS, Trevilians, Vo. 


Wear a Lifetime. 


SUMMER 
and WINTER 
many a year through 


STERLING SILVER INLAID 
Spoons and Forks give service of solid 
silver. 


CUARANTEED 25 Years. 


PAT’D. DEC.9,1884. 
& MAR.2,1886. 


Silver inlaid in the back of the bowl 
and handle, then plated entire. There is 
nothing similar or *“ just as good”’ as Inlaid 
with silver. 

Each article stamped on the back, 


E. STERLING INLAID 
Sold by all jewelers. Made only by 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver (0., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Salesrooms, 2 Maiden Lane (second door from 
Broadway, N.Y.) A complete line of Solid 
Silver, Novelties and plate to be seen. 


Ceilings 


Write for 


[WHITMAN'S 1 
Bus INSTANTANEOUS 
snould us CHOCOLATE. | 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will’ 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is chaged for each word 
in excess of thirty, 


AN EDUCATED WOMAN, poo of little girls, . 
would like to take four, under twelve years, into her 
pleasant home in suburban city to teac and care for, . 
giving special attention to health and happiness. Per- 
sonal interviews wit dians desired at her recs 
Best of surroundings and references. Address Mrs. 

No. 9,381, care of The Outlook. 


A LADY with a pleasant home near Boston, oak 
having the care of a young girl of thirteen, desires to 
communicate with parents or guardians who may be 
seeking a temporary or permanent home for one or more - 

n. References exchanged. Address ‘‘GUARD-. 
IAN. ” No. 9,194, care The tlook. 


AN EDUCATED AND ACCOMPLISHED 

LADY, with successful experience in teaching and 

housekeeping, desires position as companion, secretary, 

managing housekeeper, assistant, teacher, or 
sition and home, rather = salary ddress 

a A MOND, Colebrook, Conn 


WANTED-Young New 12 woman, with 
strong health and ex stance, to do the lighter Bones : 
work for a family. ust be good sewer and mender. . 
Pleasant es ; busy, place, but little hard work, and 
ee ry dress P., No. 9,384, care o 


A SMITH COLLEGE GRADUATE of eight 
likes experience as a teacher of English and Latin would 
.3 position in or near New York or poston. Address. 

R. F., No. 9,379, care of The Outloo 
LADY of Rea to re experience in kindergarten and . 
school wishes to eve er family one or two: 
g- dress 


ho need Ss 
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Last week there were re- 
newed evidences of the im- 
provement in the industrial 
world. Among the announce- 
ments telegraphed to the daily papers were 
the following : 


Salem, Mass., August 12.—Notices were posted in 
the Naumkeag Cotton Mills to-day announcing that 
the wages of the operatives would be increased Au- 
gust 19. The schedule of increase will be announced 
the latter part of the week. The ——. 1.400 
in all, had their wages reduced in the summer of 


1893. 


Woonsocket, R. I., August 12.—William Orrell, 
woolen manufacturer at Glendale, employing 200 
persons, has restored a cut in wages of to cent., 
made in 1893. The advance was a surprise to the 
employees. 


Wages Advance 
and 
Mills Resume 


Troy, N. Y.. August 12.—Fires were lighted in the 
Cedar Point Furnace, Port Henry, last night. One 
hundred men will be given employment. The fur- 
nace had been out of blast more than two years. — 


Raleigh, N. C., August 12,—The Henderson Cot- 
ton Mills have been organized, with capital stock of 
$100,000. The mill will start with 8.000 spindles, and 
spin the finest varns to be made. Construction 
a at once. This is the fifteenth new mill started 
in North Carolina this year. 


Harrisburg, Pa., August 13.—Notice has been 
given the ee res of all the departments of the 
Bailey Iron Works of an increase of 5 to 1 , = cent. 
in wages, dating from July 29. Several hundred 
men are affected. 


Flemington, N. J., August 13.—The Dover Rolling 
Mills resumed work yesterday after being closed two 
months. The company has a large number of orders 
which will require the mills to be operated night an 
day. Anincrease of wages will also be made. 


Hartford, Conn., August 13 —The New England 
Knitting Company. of Winsted. is running from 6: 
A.M. to 12 M., and 12:45 to 6:15 P.M. every day, includ- 
ing Saturday afternoons, Next week the mill will 
begin running three evenings a week also. There is 
a big rush of orders. 


Birmingham, Ala., August 13.—The Bessemer 
Land and Improvement Company has bought the 
two iron furnaces at Fort Payne, Ala., and will re- 
move themto Bessemer. They will also erect a steel 
mill to manufacture their output. 


Embreville, Tenn, August 1 .—The furnace of 
the Embreville lron Company will go in blast Sep- 
15. It has a capacity of 200 tons of iron per 

ay. 


Baltimore, Md., August 15.—In its weekly review 
of Southern business interests, the ‘‘ Manufacturers’ 
Record”’ reports continued activity in railroad and 
industrial affairs. Notwithstanding the fact that 
there are over roo cotton mills under construction, 


or companies organized to build, in the South, new. 


companies are constantly being formed. Among the 
new mills reported for the week was a one-hundred- 
thousand-dollar company at Selma, Ala.; a — 
three-thousand-dollar spindle twine mill at Heard- 
‘mont, Ga.; a one-hundred-thousand-dollar mill at 
Yorkville, S. C.; a two-hundred-thousand-dollar 
mill organized at Laurens, S.C.; a five-hundred- 
thousand-dollar company, which has purchased an 
old mill at Goldsborough, N. C., to be enlarged. and 
a five-thousand-dollar spindle mill at Malee, N.C 
Considerable activity is noted in iron interests. 
especially in Alabama, and plans have been matu 
for building two furnaces at Bessemer, in connection 
with the large steel plant recently projected there. 
Arrangements are being made tor putting into opera- 
tion several of the now idle furnaces in that State. 
An unusually large number of new enterprises 
have been reported during the week, including a 
cigar factory at Palatka, Fla., which, it is said, will 
employ 1,100 hands. | 
Woonsocket, R. I., August 15.—An increase in 
wages at Farwell’s No. 2 Mill, at Blackstone, will 
gointo effect Friday. The looms have been speeded 
up to 100 picks and more, and the 1 cent a yard will 
not be deducted for the fast looms. 


Manchester. N. H., August 15.—The spinners of. 


the Armory-Langdon corporation have received a 
raise of 8 per cent. in wages. They say this is a 
restoration of the old scale of wages before the cut- 
own. The spinners had determined on a strike 
unless an increase was granted. 


_ Poughkeepsie, N. Y., August 16.—There is rejoic- 
ing here to-night among the iron workers over the an- 
nouncement that the Phoenix Horseshoe Works, in- 
cluding the largest rolling mill in this section of the 
State. will resume operations at full capacity Mon- 
dav morning. The mills, which employ over 400 
hands, have been idle since June, and some of the 

trains” to be started have been idle about a year. 

he officers of the company, of which Charles W. 
Miller, of New York, is President, say that orders 

ave been coming in in a manner to surprise them 
for four weeks. The company has a large rolling 
mill at Joliet, ill., which will also be started Mon- 
day morning at full capacity. 


Waltham, Mass., August 16.—It was announced 
to-day that the wages of the employees of the Bos- 

, beginning September ut what percentage 
has not yet been decide > aS 


edupon. There was a stri 


The Business World 


in these mills last week, but the strikers returned to 
work after having been out several days. 


Lawrence, Mass., August 15.—The 5,000 operatives 
of the Pacitic Mills to-day received their first pay 
since the notification of the advance to the rate of 
1893. The increase in wages amounts to $75,000 
annually. 


Woonsocket, R. I., August 16.—A voluntary ad- 
vance of ' per cent. in the wages of the three hun- 
dred employees of the Woonsocket Machine and 
Press Company went into effect to-day. An advance 
of 5 per cent. was madeabout three months ago, and 
to-day’s increase restores the 10 per cent. reduction 
made in 1893. 


Providence, R. 1. August 16.—The Providence 
Machine Company has restored the cut in wages 
made in 1893. 
Six Months’ Advance 
in Stock and 
Bond Quotations 


The net changes for 
the past six months in 
twenty representative 
railway dividend-pay- 
ing stocks and in ten representative railway 
dividend-paying bonds may be readily seen in 
the following table. These quotations, toa large 
extent, reflect the improvement in general 
business : 

Feb. 15. Aug. 15. 


Canads Southetn. 5644 
Central of New Jersey..........-..+++- 3 105 
hicago, Burlington, and Quincy...... 70 90% 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul.... 5444  7o% 
Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific..... 6144 vot, 
Chicago and Northwestern............ go 
Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western. 153% 162 
Delaware and Hudson................. 127% 131 
Great Northern (Preterred)........... 101 126%, 
note Central... 87 
Lake Erie and Western (Preferred)... 694 I 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern... 3 ys 
Manhattan 107 117 
Michigan Central............ 9442 
New orm . 99 
New York, New Haven, and Hartford. 196 200 
5014 54 


From this list it will be noted that the East- 
ern roads have risen but slightly in comparison 
with the very marked advances in the quota- 
tions of the “ Granger” companies. The list 
of ten representative and dividend-paying 
railway bonds, though not showing such ad- 
vances, is of greater significance from the far 
more conservative character of the securities : 


Feb. 15. Aug. 15. 
hesapeake and Ohio: 


ist Cons. 5s, 105 111% 


Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul: 

lowa and Dakota, 1st 7s, 1899........ 116 120 

La Crosse and Davenport Ist 5s, 1919, 107 108 
Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific : 

Extension and Collat. 5s, 1934....... 100% 106% 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, and 

and M Div. 1st 1 

We . Div. rst 4s, 1991 ..... 2 

Peoria and Eastern 1st Cons. 4s, 1940, 77 

Louisville and Nashville: 


Kentucky Central, 4s, 1987........... 86 go 
Manhattan Elevated : 

Metropolitan, rst 6s, 1908..........-. 119 120 
Minneapolis and St. Louis: 

Pacific Extension, 1st 7s, 1927....... 137 140 
Pennsylvania : 


P. C. C. and St. L., 434s, 1940........ 106% 113 


As an indicator of general 
trade the observer naturally 
turns to bank clearings. Those for last week 
were 8 per cent. less than the week before, but 
were I3 percent. more than for the correspond- 
ing week in 1892, and 22 per cent. more than 
in the same week in 1893. 


Bank Clearings 


The “Tron Age” notes an 
increase in the orders for 
rails. During the first six 
months of last year the orders aggregated 
502,000 tons; this year, 713,000. For the cor- 
responding time last year the deliveries were 
340,000 tons; this year, 470,000. 


Increase in the 
Rail Industry 


The Bureau of Statistics 
of the Treasury Depart- 
ment has published the 
figures of exports and imports for the seven 
months of the calendar year. The exports 
are valued at $443,000,000 and the imports at 
$465,000,000. This means a decrease in ex- 
ports of $13,000,000 as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1894, but an increase 
in imports of $67,000,000. As to gold, there 
continues to be an excess of exports over 
imports, but there is a great reduction in the 
amount. From January I to August 1, 1894, 
the excess was $72,000,000, but for the past 
seven months the excess has been only 


Foreign Trade 
So Far this Year 


$12,000,000. Of our exports three-fourths 
come from our farms, and Great Britain is our 
greatest export customer, the British pos- 
sessions taking nearly three-fifths of all our 
exports, whereas we take from them some- 
thing over a quarter of our imports. The 
next largest amount of our imports comes 


from Germany, followed by the Spanish West — 


Indies, France, and Brazil. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office,Company’s 
Building 


308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


“How Shall 
{| I Invest My 
Money ?” 


Our little book is sent 
free. It will help you 


or much. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. Boston, Mase. 


Please mention The Outlook 


HIGH CITY, COUNTY, 
GRADE AND STATE 


BONDS 


Paying a High Rate of Interest 


We make a specialty of High-Class Se- 
Curities, suitable for permanent investment. 
Descriptive circular mailed on application. 


SPRAIN, DICKINSON & CO, Bankers 
10 WALL ST., New York 


HAVE YOU FARMS 


Or other Real Estate in the West 
which you desire to Sell? 
This Association can sell them. 
The problem solved by the new application 
of an old principle. very Investur can 
unload his unprofitable Western Real Estate 
under the new plan, which is equal in 
importance to a great modern invention. 
rea Prospectus free on application to the 
ATLAS BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
wrence, Kansas. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
DOUBLE THE RATE 
Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 


% s, State, County, City. and School Warrants 
6 0 Bonds, with a absolute and 


7% prompt interest payments. st references. 

(4) rrespondence solicited. 

R% JOHN P. DORR & CO., Investment Brokers 
Seattle, Washington 


YOU Do You Want to Sell a 


WESTERN MORTGAGE 


or Western Land—avoid foreclosure costs— 
stop'sending good moneyafter bad—get a 
5 per cent. investment instead? Address the 


BUY Send for our Koad List, 


WE Al you have guessed about life 


insurance may be 


wish to know the truth, send 


whether you have little 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Recreation Department 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information, if 
issued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 

Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y- 


“A SUMMER NOTE-BOOK,”’ 


the artistic cover, handsome letterpress, cuts, and 
maps of which make up an attractive volume, does 
much more than merely describe the Michigan 
Central system and the resorts of Michigan. It 
tells about Niagara Falls, Central New York, the St. 
Lawrence River, the Adirondacks, the Hudson 
River, the Berkshire Hills, the resorts of Vermont, 
the White Mountains, the New England Coast, and 
the watering-places of Canada. Though in no sense 
an exhaustive guide-book, it is a good one as far as 
it goes, and the Michigan Central part of it occupies 
only ten out of its hundred pages. 

It is thus a convenient volume for the pocket, and, 
while well worth any trouble to carry, as a matter of 
fact causes no trouble. It gives us much satisfac- 
tion to be able to notice so eminently modest, con- 
cise, practical, and artistic a publication as this 
“* Note-Book,” full of just that information which 
every one would like to have at hand. We wish it 
all success, and that success will be a deserved one, 
for it is indeed a better state of things when a great 
railway corporation finds its best advertisement in 
occupying but a small part of the publication which 
it puts forth, and in giving to its patrons the advan- 
tage of a great amount of other information, illus- 
trated in the best style of art. While the artistic 
and general guide-book features are thus so over- 
whelmingly prominent, the practical succ:ss to the 
publishers themselves is all the more assured. 


“HEALTH AND PLEASURE,” 


the New York Central guide-book, includes five 
hundred pages, and embraces an editorial descrip- 
tion of summer resorts, excursion routes, and more 
than one thousand tours by the above-mentioned 
railway system. The book is thus easily worth the 
twenty-five cents charged for it. Its maps are clear 
and accurate. Its lists of resorts. steamboat and 
stage lines, boarding-yhouses and hotels, commuta- 
tion ticket rates, side-trip tickets, and comparative 
time and distance tables are well worth studying by 
any one who lives in New York State or who hopes 
to take a journey within its borders. There is also 
an excellent summary of the game laws of the 
Empire-State. The book, however, 1s not confined 
to one section ; there isinformation about excursion 
tickets to distant points, and even to circling the 
globe. We are glad to note quite a different char- 
acter of illustrations in this book from those in 
many publications. True, we have here those wide 
stretches of landscape which are always worth look- 
ing at, but we find also certain artistic gems of 
another sort, to which we would call attention. 
Among them are the views of the Obelisk of Central 
Park, and the Old Mill in Van Cortlandt Park, 
New York City; the Phillipse Manor House, Yon- 
kers; the general view of Yonkers and the Pali- 
sades ; Sunnyside,” the home of Washington Ir- 
ving, at Irvington-on-Hudson; the Depew Home- 
stead at Peekskill; the Double Arch, Croton Aque- 
duct, Sing Sing ; Claverack Creek, and the outlet of 
Lake Gleneida. These are but a few out of many 
illustrations peculiarly notable for their worth to 
the lover of history or art. 


Ten Days of Delightful Travel Through the 
South for $55 


Two early autumn tours, September 24 and Octo- 
ber 8, under the personally conducted tourist system 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Gettys- 
burg battle-field, Blue Mountain, Luray Caverns, 
Basic City, the Natural Bridge of Virginia, Grottoes 
of the Shenandoah, Richmond, Washington, and 
Mt. Vernon visited during the tour. Parlor-car and 
hotel accommodations, guides, carriages, and all 
necessary expenses covered by the rate. A tourist 
agent, chaperon, and baggage-master will accom- 
pany party. For detailed itinerary address Iourist 
— Pennsylvania Railroad, 1196 Broadway, New 

ork. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Austria 


700 MILE SEA TRIPS 


$1 


By the Beautiful NEW STEAMSHIPS of the 


OLD DOMINION LINE 


To Old Point Comfort or Virginia Beach and Ret. 

(Hygeia Hotel) 
OLD POINT COMFORT, $16.00 $ I 7 
VIRGINIA BEACH, - 17.00 


INCLUDING EVERY EXPENSE of meals and berths en route 
and a day and a quarter’s board at either hotel. 


Send for copy of ‘* PILOT,”’ containing description of short and delightful trips. 
OLD DOMINION S.S. COMPANY, Pier 26, North River, New York 
W. L. GUILLAUDEU, Vice-Pres. and Traffic Mg. 


(Princess Anne Hotel) 


England 


CHESTER, ENGLAND 2UEEX, 


First-Class Hotel, connected with the General Rail- 
way by covered Way. Lift. H.T. GOULD, Manager. 


France 


i By om AMERICAN GIRLS can find a pleas- 
ant home and chaperunage while studying under 
first rate professors in Cannes, France, this winter, 
with lady having Villa. Highest. references given 
and required. M. C., No. 9,281, The Outlook. 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


‘* SEA ROUTE TO SAN FRANCISCO ”’ 
A Trip for 
HEALTH, REST, 
and PLEASURE 


passing within view of 
uba. crossing the 
historic Isthmus of 
Panama, and call- 

ing at ten Pacific ports 
of Central Amer- 


ca and Mexico, 
with opportunity to 
visit these Spanish- 
American countries. 
The educational ad- 
vantages of this trip, 
in addition to. the 
. pleasures of the jour- 
ate: peculiarly so much so that tuur- 
ists repeat the voyage year aftervear THIRTY-DAY 
TRIP_ FOR $120. XCURSION, $216. All 
expenses included. Steamers have superior accommo- 
tions an eave ew York every ten days. For full 
particulars address 


STAMFORD PARRY 
COLUMBIAN LINE S14MFORD PARR 
Gen. Agts., 35 Broadway, Pier 43 N. R., New York. 


For HEALTH and INSTRUCTION!!! 


ESCORTE EUROPE 
TED Conducted party leaves in Septem- 
days 


EXCURSIONS |ber; fifty-three All necessary 


expenses included, ®280. 
TO 


ork for sixty days; first class, only 
Rome and|#450. 

the Orient and Europe | by 

e from - 

Holy Land tember, with or without the Nile. : 

: Grand high-class Oriental tour, S.S. 


Columbia, in November. 
The Baptist ,Gomprehensive Oriental Tour, 
at lowes 
Pilgr image N rates, starts Feb. :2t y 


by T. T. Eaton, D. : 
Preliminary announcement of Dr 


eee Goc’y | Lands of the Bible now ready. All, 


Dr. BLACKALL lutely select limited party yf S.S. 
leads. h. or full in- 


HENRY GAZE & SONS, LTD. 


Originators, Pioneers, and First Conductors of Associ- 
ated Parties to Hol Land. _Travel tickets everywhere. 
Choice berths ALL S.S. lines. 113 Broadway, New 
York ; 220 South Clark St.. Chicago; 201 Washington 
St., Boston; 135 South Fifth St., Phila., Pa., &c., &c. 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA 

Fine hospital, and all modern advantages. 1,900 feet 

above the sea,wit . bracing c.imate, Center for Coach- 

ing and Hunting Trips, National Festivals, Music, etc. 


HOTEL TIROL Large. airs sunny rooms, 


rnished; elevator, 
(Open all the year.) electric light,etc. Supe- 


rior cuisine. Best references. Illustrated pamphlet on 
application. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 
Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


[llustrated book, describing Colorado Spmngs, sent on 
request by BARN ETT. 


Maine 


THE NE-MAT-TA-NO 


NORTH LUBEC, MAINE—Water view_from 60 
rooms; Bowling, Tennis, Basket-ball, Boating, Deep-sea 
Awe Address THomas Casg, North Lubec, Maine, or 
O. E. RyTHER, No. 1 Music Hall Building. Boston, Mass. 


FALMOUTH HOTEL 
PORTLAND, ME. 


The only first-class hotel inthe city. Nearest to Boston 
and New York boats, also Unien Station. All electric 
cars pass bythe door. J. K. MARTIN & CO., Prop’s. 


Massachusetts 


DR. RING’S FOR 
SANATORIUM | “andtreatment” 


Arlington Heights, Mass. 
8 miles from Boston. 


THE PRESCOTT 


King’s Beach, Mass. 
OPEN THROUGH OCTOBER 


Steam heat, open fires, and magnificent drives. Twelve 
miles from Boston. Mrs. F. H. GOULD. Lynn, Mass. 


THE SIPPICAN 


MARION, MASS. 


OPEN JUNE 1st TO OCT. ist 
C. W. RIPLEY, Proprietor. Alsc Manager 


THE COLLEGE ARMS, DeLand, Fla. 
Pigeon Cove—ElIm Cottage 


Fine location; large rooms; reduced rates after Sept. 
1st. Address Mrs. C. W. BABSON, Pigeon Cove, Mass 


New Jersey 


GALEN HALL ocean Sanatorium 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Repiete with conveniences for invalids and for those 
desiring the comforts of a first-class quiet hotel. 
Massage, baths, electricity, etc, Write for circulars. 
Dr. W. H. H. BULL. 


SPRING LAKE, N. J. 


WILBURTON - BY - THE- SEA 


New elevator and other improvements. Opens une 
ist for the season. . K. LETCHWORTH. 


New York City 


&& «+ + + + + 4 4 4 4 4 +4 4 4 +4 4 4.4 4.4 ++ 


} AT THE END OF YOUR JOURNEY 


You will find it a great convenience to 
go right over to 


The ‘ 
(rand Union Hotel 
Fourth Ave., 44st & 42d Sts. 


OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


; Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
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New York 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, 
New York 
Established in 1858. 


A delightful home for 
health and rest seekers. 
6Personal care of ex- 

maa 6perienced physicians. 
Main building 
proof. For illustrated 
pamphlet address 


j. Arthur Jackson, 
Sec retary. 


66 INTERPINES 99 Wickham Park, 
Goshen, N. Y. 
A BEAUTIFUL, QuieT, Restrut HOME.” 
Particularly adapted to Chronic and_ Nervous Invalids 
of refinement who require all the appointments of an ele- 
gant modern home, together with the constant attention 
of skilled physicians and trained nurses. Address 
FREDERICK W.SEWARD,M.D., Resident Physician. 


THE HALCYON 


(FORMERLY HALCYON HALL.) 
Millbrook, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


Built, furnished, and conducted 
{+ more as a magnificent English 
country house than hotel. Has no 
equal anywhere in quiet elegance or 
natural location. Elevation 1,000 ft. 
{ Unique in design, ideal in manage- 
e°* ment (new this season), perfect cui- 
Sine, beautiful drives, charming coun- 
iry with scenery like rural England. 
ts Rates reduced to $4 r day and u 
= wards. Special by the season. 

. hours from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 
Particulars of H. R. ROBERTSON, JR., Proprietor. 
Special Parlor Car to hotel leaves Y. on 3:45 Pp. mM. 

n, Fridays and Saturdays. 


ADIRONDA 
Sagamore 
LONG LAKE, HAMILTON COUNTY. N. Y.— 


Accommodates 250. Opens June 1. Send for Circu- 
E. BUTLER, Proprietor. 


MOODNA MANSION 
Orr’s Mills, N. Y. 


Beautifully located ; all modern improvements; excel- 
ent board. prices reduced. 28th year. For circulars 
apply to Recreation Department The Outlook,’or to 

“WM. ORR, Proprietor, Orr’s Mills, N. Y. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y.. 


For heaith or pleasure. The appointments of a first- 
Elevator, electric bells, steam, sun-parior, : 


Hotel. 4 tc 
and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths. 
Massage, Electricity, all baths and health appliances. 
New Turkish, Russian, and Natural Sul -water 
aths. Lawn-Tennis, Croquet, etc. Open all the year. 


Send for illustrated circular. 


Elmwood Cottages Lake Champlain 


Strictly first-class. Beautiful good 


baths, etc. HARRY PERS est Port, N. 


Minnesota 


THE HAMPSHIRE ARMS 


A fire-proof hotel. just outside the business district. 


Pennsylvania 


WALTER'S SANITARIUM 


. In the. mountains of Pennsylvania, only 2 hours 
rom Philadelphia ; 44 hours from New York. The 
most beautiful of locations ; no malaria, mosquitoes, 
or dew ; air, water, and scenery unexcelled in Europe 
od America; buildings ot mountain granite ; electric 
ights and bells; hydraulic elevator: steam heat 
and open pee: sun parlor; livery; dairy; baths; 
massage ; Swedish movements ; electricity; oxygen ; 


hysicians of 25 years’ experience; billiards ] 
poo 

awn-tennis, bowling, croquet. Circulars free. : 

Be sure to address correctly, WAL 1EkR’sS, always 


WALTER’S SANITARIUM 


Walter’s Park, or Wernersville, Pa. 


Books Received 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Morgan, Thomas J., LL.D. Patriotic Citizenship. 
$1. 


C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Mace, William H. A Working Manual of Ameri- 
can History for Teachers and Students. : 
Lane, Frederick H. Elementary Greek Education. 
Farnham, George L., M.A. The Sentence Method 
of Teaching Reading, Writing, and Spelling. 
CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Hinsdale, Bb. A. Jesus as a Teacher. 
DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK 
Pemberton, Max. ‘“‘ The Little Huguenot.” 75 cts. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON oe 
Hopkins, Edward Washburn. The Religions of 
ndia. 
WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARRISON, 59 FIFTH 
AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Parmele, Mary. Evolution of Empire Series: No. 
1, Germany. No. 2, France. oO. 3, England. 
75 cts. each. 
THE MERRIAM CO., NEW YORK | 
mer H.G. Select Conversations with an Uncle. 
1.25. 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK __ 
Smith, Mrs. Alan P. The Key to the Bible Dia- 
gram. $1. 
STONE _& KIMBALL, CHICAGO | 
Morier, James. The Adventures of Hajji Baba of 
Ispahan. 2 Vols. 
W. A. WILDES & CO.. BOSTON 
A. F. Schauffler, D.D. Ways of Working. $1. 
THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO., MILWAUKEE. WIS. 
Robinson, Miss L. L. The Story ot Jesus ot Naza- 


reth. 75 cts. 
North, Leigh. Allendale’s Choice. 75 cts. 


“The a b cof it.” G) 
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is for 
Dandruff, 


easily removed by the use of that old and 
standard agent 


CONSTANTINE’S 


PINE TAR SOAP, 


Persian Healing. 


Always Buy Constantine’s 
(DRUGGISTS.) 


BROADWAY BROADWAY 
Oth & lOthSts Oth.& 
“URTH AVE. Successors roAT & Co. FOURTH AVE. 


BUY BLANKETS IN AUGUST! 


Why not—when prices are near to half / 


Three winks of the moon and it will be Winter—and Blanket prices will be as 


stiff as icicles. 


Think then of 30 or 40, maybe 50 per cent. saved on the Blanket 


money just by putting it out two or three months ahead of time! Beats owning a 


share in a Giant baseball team—just now. 


This Blanket movement is as notable as the Carpet sale that has been making 


such a sensation. 


Not a mean blanket in the lot, not a hurt or a smirched Blanket. These are bran new, 


spick and span, big and generous. 


The size range is from Crib Blankets to the biggest “tuck-ins ” for a double bed—maybe a 
hundred sorts. A few all cotton, some.cotton and wool, mostly Pure Wool, and in every case 
we give you the size as the yard-stick shows it and the precise weight. 


$1.50 BLANKETS AT $1 PAIR 


All-cotton. Called 10-4, actual size 54x72in. These are 


white cotton Blankets—real Blankets—not the wide 
domet flannel kind, with combed faces, that so many 
stores tell of. 


$3 BLANKETS AT $2.50 PAIR 


Called 11-4. actual size 7ox82 in., wéight 54¢ pounds. 
These are sturdy gray Blankets, cotton warp and 
wool filling. 


$4 BLANKETS AT $3 PAIR 


Called 11-4, actual size “7ox80 in.. weight Ne pounds. 
Sightly, serviceable White Blankets. No, not all 
wool, there’s a light spoa cotton warp hidden by the 
mellow, pure wool filling. 


$6.50 BLANKETS AT $5 PAIR 


Called 11-4, actual size 70x82 in., weight 5 pounds. Every 
weel—aned wool, clean, and white. 


$7.50 BLANKETS AT $6 PAIR 


Called 11-4, actual size 72x82 in., weight 5 pounds. Fine, 
ean, white wool put together in the best blanket way. 


$9 BLANKETS AT $7.50 PAIR 


Called 11-4, actual size am in. High-grade in every 
way. te, 5 pounds. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Crib Blankets at 1.75 to @4 the pair. 
Double Bed Spreads, $1. 
Double Marseilles Spreads, $2.50. 


And so the story goes. ‘We made arrangements for this sale months ago at prices which 
could not be repeated now. The quantities are large, but we have no hope of continuing 


these prices after these lots are gone. 
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The “ Best” Tonic. 


Recommended by physicians 
as the best for use in cases 
of convalescence, or where a 
weak or nervous condition is 
indicated. Used and endorsed 
by many ministers. :: :: = = 


Pennsylvania 


WATER GAP HOUSE 
DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 
A delightful mountain resort in Northern Pennsylvania. 


Hotel modern and compicte in detail. ree hours from 
New York by D.. L. & W.R.R. L. W. BRODHEAD. 


TWO-CENT stamp will carry 

this paper to your friend in any 
part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, after you have read it and 
written your name on the corner. 
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Walter’s Park, Wernersville, Pa. “2 WAL | | | 
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